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HOW TO MAKE YOUR PUPILS CHAMPION 
SPELLERS IN TWO YEARS 


The]children of the Cleveland schools, after two 
years’ training on theffollowing plan, won the Na- 


tional Education Association Spelling Contest in 1908. 


Hicks's Champion spelling Book 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent of the Cleveland Schools 


gq Teaches intensively two words each day. 


q Reviews these systematically and effectively four times in later 
work. 


@ Teaches in its six year course, beginning with the third school 
year, over 7,000 words. 


@ Simplifies and improves the workin spelling, so that the child 
learns to spell correctly with as little effort as he exerts in 
breathing or walking. 





If you wish to learn what this method accomplished in two 
years, send for the list of test words used in the Spelling Contest 
mentioned above. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati © 
San Francisco 





Chicago 
Atlanta 
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“IF YOU WANT A THING TO APPEAR IN YOUR NATIONAL 
LIFE, PLACE IT IN YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM.” 


DIXON'S «-~- PENCILS 


are a part of the school system of all 











prominent cities and towns in the 
United States. 
There are schools that have used 








?them for thirty years in spite of 






strong competition, and these schools 






stand at the head of their profession. 





Delightful task! to rear the tender Won't you follow their example? The 
thought, 


To teach the young idea how © use of the Dixon Pencils may lead to 
To bring the Dixon pencil to his : 
To brathe the enlivening spirit, @& higher degree of scholarship in the 
and to fix ; 
The generous Purpose in the giov- schools under your charge. 
—Thomson Parodied. 


EVER MIND if you have made mistakes in the 
N past—the only thing to do is to see that they do 









not occur again. If you have been using poorly-made 





unevenly-graded, or gritty lead pencils in your schools, 






make the change now and start the New Year right by 
ordering a supply of Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils. They are known all over the land as the 









standard of excellence in school work. 





On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples will be sent to 


any who are interested in the use of good materials in their schools. 















JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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LIPPINCOTT’S NEW 
SCHOOL BOOKS 





JUST PUBLISHED—A NEW 


School History 
Of The United States 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES MORRIS 
' Author of “ History of the United States,’ “ History of the 
World,” etc. 


This book has been written to meet the urgent demand for a 
text-book on U. S. History of convenient size, and adapted to 
the needs of pupils in the seventh and eighth grades of element- 
ary schools. Te ecial features include clearness and accuracy 
of statement, simplicity of language, and avoidance of partisan 
or sectional opinions. 

With many illustrations and maps. 12mo. 
460 pages. Durable cloth: 90 cents, net 





TEACHERS ATTENTION! 


The study of the map and text-book of Geography needs 
to be.followed by fuller information about the ways of the world 
and the habits of its people, and our 


Home Life in all Lands Series 


by Professor Charles Morris is offered as a valuable adjunct in 
the teaching of Geography. 
TWO BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED 
Book I.--How the World Lives. s 
Book II.--Manners and Customs of Uncivilized 
Peoples, 

With suitable maps in the schoolroom more Geography can be 
taught by the use of these books than most pupils acquire during 
their whole school life. 


Each Volume is profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, 60 cents net per volume 


12mo. 








No school library is complete without 
Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 














Unexcelled High School Texts 








Advanced Physiology and Hygiene - - $1.10 
By H. W. Conn., Ph.E., Professor of Biology, 
Wesleyan University, and R. A. BupincTon, 
A.M., Associate Professor of Zoology, Ober- 
lin College. 

Utilizes the pupil’s never-failing interest in himself 
as a means of arousing his enthusiasm for personal 
health and public hygierie. Thoroughly scientific, up- 
to-date. Its demonstrations are a novel feature. 











The Halcyon Song-Book (just published) - $ .75 
By Leonarp B. MARSHALL, Assistant Director 
of Music, Boston Public Schools. 
Unique in its large amount of fresh material, it of- 
fers great variety in arrangement, special attention being 
paid to the development of the bass voice. 









Caesar’s Gallic War - - - - - $1.25 
By W. B. Gunnison and W. S. Hartey. 
The only Cesar that combines all the text, all the 
grammar and all the composition required for Second 
Year Latin work. Three books in one. 







The Elements of Descriptive Astronomy - $1.25 
(new edition) 
By Hersert A. Howe, A.M., Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Denver. 
Beautifully printed, beautifully illustrated, this fasci- 
nating text is absolutely up-to-date: and is an ideal text 
for high schools. 


The First Year of Latin - - - - -$1-00 
By Watter B. Gunnison, Ph.D., and WALTER 
S. Hartey, A.M. 

A first book which makes definite and thorough prep- 
aration for the reading of Cxsar. Essential facts of 
grammar are clearly presented. Gives the pupil a large 
vocabulary of words from Cesar, 


The Elements of Economics - - . - $1.00 
By Cuares Jesse Buttock, Ph.D., Professor 
of Political Economy, Harvard University. 
Clear ‘and progressive, this text makes the subject 
live and interesting to the average high school pupil. 
Equips our future citizens with much practical informa- 
tion they ought. to have. 
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‘ Used in a great majority a 


the public schools of the 
United States. 
Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Caretully designed for each grade of school and 
college work. Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 
and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
95 John St., New York 


Works: CAMDEN,N. J 




















Something New in Drawing Studies 


AGraded Course in Mechanical Drawing 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 
These drawings have been planned especially forthe busy teacher. 
tical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which develop the 
idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness and good arrange- 
ment. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as can be made with few 
tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has hereto 
fore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as aie found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 
PER SET, 25 CENTS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISC 


CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY HOOVER BROS., Agents 
80 Wabash Avenue 418 E. oth St. 





They offer a prac- 
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Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. Both 
are capable of infinite 
harm. | 

The 
Pears’ is a perfect 


selection of 





choice and a_ safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion 








Why Do You Suppose 


The Teachers College 
Columbia University and 


American Woman’s League 
Have Adopted the 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand? 


“The selection of a system of shorthand 
for the correspondence courses of The 
American Woman’s League was a matter 
of great importance. e realized that we 
must have absolutely the best system pub- 
lished; that we must determine the merits 
of that system without any other considera- 
tion than its demonstrated worth. The 
system is one which, on account of its long 
use, has proved beyond question its genu- 
ine merit. This system may be studied 
with the absolute confidence that there is 
none better; that it permits of the very 
best results for the student who would do 
shorthand work in the office, or as private 
secretary or court stenographer.”—The 
Messenger, Official Organ of the American 
Woman’s League. 





Send fer ‘Why the Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the Best”’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
PUBLISHERS 
31 Union Square, New York 



































SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


We have in stock the Popular School Books of all publishers, and because of our location 
are able to procure promptly any title not on hand. 


. , Our New School Book Catalogue, which is a distinct improvement over former issues, 

is just ready. This contains active titles only, arranged alphabetically by authors, giving list 

petocs and a cypher code for use in ordering by telegram. The most popular Supplementary 
eading is listed, and the grade is indicated to which each title is adapted. 


Our stock includes all classes of books, and we issue a useful Library Catalogue. 
reputation for promptness, thoroughness, and fair prices is well known. 


Catalogues are sent on request. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in Books of all Kinds 
33 East 17th Street NEW YORK CITY 


Our 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 
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Beautiful Teachers 


Of course, good teachers are always good look- 
ing. I never saw one that wasn’t. Did you? Be 
sure to read this month’s “Cheerful Confidences” 
regarding pretty teachers. It is one of the best 
things we have had in many a day, just the sort 
of message to begin the new year with and begin 
it right. It is as refreshing and wholesome and 
hearty as a breath from William McAndrew’s 
school. In the Washington Irving high school for 
girls you can find in operation the very thought 
which our genial contributor has put before us in 
such quaintly beautiful garb. The girl that once 
catches the spirit—and the Washington Irving 
girls usually do—show it in their looks. It is the 
spirit of the realms of beauty, and they are the 
realms of joy. And joy, so the wise Jean Paul 
Richter told us long ago, is the sky under which 
everything thrives, poison excepted. 

Last month it was my privilege to do some insti- 
tute work in Altoona. As I looked into the faces 
of the teachers, this thought of our good friend 
Lightner came to me with peculiar force. Yes, he 
is right. “Good teachers are always good look- 
ing.” The larger the number of good teachers the 
more beauty one finds. To me the loveliest face 
of them all was that of a teacher of the classics 
who had been in the high school service for well- 
nigh fifty years. It was like a benediction to look 
into his kindly eyes. There was the beauty of the 
angels that stand in the presence of God. 

There comes to my mind also the face of a 
woman who celebrated on the first day of Decem- 
ber her fiftieth anniversary as a worker in the 
kindergarten field, our own beloved Madame 
Kraus-Boelté, “the spiritual daughter of Froebel,” 
as someone has aptly called her. She was herself 
a kindergartner, and it was a joy to see her in a 
circle of little tots. In the latter years she has 
been devoted wholly to the training of young 
women in the art of educating infants. Her spirit 
has been a blessing to thousands of schools and 
homes. And the beauty of it is written in her 
face. Youth, enthusiasm, sweetness, they have 
stayed with her beyond the three-score-and-ten 
mark. Is teaching worth the cost? One look 
into her kindly eyes must dispel the doubt. Teach- 
ing is God’s own work. 

At the reception given in honor of Madame 
Kraus-Boelté on her anniversary day the opening 
address was by one of her most distinguished pu- 
pils, Mrs. Hughes, the youthful wife of the young- 
est school superintendent in the Western hemi- 
sphere, our own James L. Hughes. For all I know 
he is by his first half-century of educational ser- 
vice. But when it comes to vigor and the kind of 
enthusiasm that makes you recall the days of 
adolescence, when you were dreaming dreams of 
world conquests; he is the leader of the freshmen 
class. He is a big-hearted boy of sixty-odd 
years. Education kept him young. He will no 
doubt ascribe his youth to his good judgment in 
selecting a teacher for his wife. All the more rea- 
son for giving thanks to education. 


Only the best is good enough for our children. 
We say this often. Let us do it, too. Let us re- 


solve that teachers make the cultivation of per- 


sonal charm a sacred duty. The boy who cherishes 
the memory of a beloved mother knows the beauty 
that wins souls for the kingdom of heaven. The 
schoolroom which has in it a teacher possessing 
that beauty is a sanctuary of the Almighty. 

Those who strive with all their might to give 
to their fellowmen the best that is in them are 
sure to grow more beautiful day by day, every one 
of them. And so it goes. Beauty is earned. 
Everything worth having is earned. 


Dr. Paul B. Diaz, the distinguished Argentinian 
educator, who made a visit of observation to the 
schools of our country some time ago, has pub- 
lished his impressions in a most interesting vol- 
ume of 264 pages, entitled “Viaje 4 los Estados 
Unidos de América.” Every important phase of 
our educational endeavors is sympathetically de- 
scribed. Dr. Diaz has seen with keen eyes. Our 
treatment of defectives, children’s republics, rural 
school concentration, the common schools as com- 
munity life-centers, free traveling libraries, and 
many other topics receive attention. It does one 
good to read the many good things which this crit- 
ical educational expert has brought to light. 


A book of which American educators may well 
be proud has just been brought out by the Mac- 
millan Company. Jessie H. Bancroft, associate 
director of physical training in the New York City 
schools, is the author. It is a veritable cyclopedia 
of “Games for the Playground, Home, School and 
Gymnasium.” I doubt if a better game book can be 
found in any language. Here are 450 pagés filled 
with clear and concise descriptions of games of all 
lands. It is one of the great books in the depart- 
ment of physical training. What Gutsmuth’s 
guide has been to Germany that Jessie H. Ban- 
croft’s book may now be to English-speaking lov- 
ers of healthy and active boys and girls. The au- 
thor deserves a gold medal. 


“The Survival of Man” is the title of a most re- 
markable book by Sir Oliver Lodge. Moffat, Yard 
& Co. are the American publishers. Posthumous 
activity is here subjected to careful scientific in- 
quiry. The subject is a favorite one with mystics 
and ecstatics. The scientist-logician, heretofore, 
has hesitated to acknowledge automatic writing, 
trance speech, and continuous existence as fit sub- 
jects for serious research. Sir Oliver Lodge has 
the courage of his convictions. His book is bound 
to attract greater interest to the marvelous facts 
accumulated with relation to continuity of person- 
ality beyond the life in the body. Ignorance of 
these matters may wreathe itself in knowing 
smiles, but the facts it scorns are there, neverthe- 
less. Fechner’s little book on “Life After Death” 
was the first great shock to materialistic compla- 
cency. Professor James has given it several hard 
jousts. Now comes this “Study in unrecognized 
human faculty.” What a wonderful age is ours! 


Copyright, 1909, A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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Cheerful Confidences 


Would a Farmers’ Journal treat of soils and fer- 
tilizers? Indeed it would. 

Does a School Paper concern itself with arith- 
metic? Of course. But, there is something in 
teaching more important than arithmetic. What 
is it? It is you, you yourself. Are you bright, 
enthusiastic, awake, happy, enjoying your life and 
your service? Yes? That’s good. Let us have 
some of it for the cheer-up department. Address 
the Cheerful Confidant, SCHOOL JOURNAL, N. Y. 


The Pretty Woman in the Schoolroom 


The State Superintendent of Michigan preaches 
that none but pretty women and handsome men 
should be employed in schools. The legislature has 
just raised his salary by the addition of three 
thousand dollars a year. Will the financial au- 
thorities please take notice that I am about to pro- 
mulgate the same gospel? 


THE BEAUTIFUL TEACHER 


Everywhere I hear the arguments advanced for 
beautifying the schoolroom. Goodness me! What 
more lovely schoolroom decoration is there than a 
handsome woman? Beauty is a radiant thing; it 
penetrates, soothes, heals, inspires. The vision of 
a lovely face lingers in the memory like a song, 
like perfume, like witchery. You can shut your 
eyes now and see that fresh, handsome girl they 
put in charge of your class in the Clarkville Union 
School in 1871. Her skin was clear, pink and 
white, and preached health and next to godliness. 
Her eyes were so bright, so kindly, so deep and so 
pure you knew what kind of a soul they were the 
windows of. The form and expressions of her 
face were results of such thoughts and emotions as 
are themselves beautiful. By some stenography 
of nature this girl’s looks telegraphed to everybody 
that her instincts and desires were healthy, hearty 
and helpful. 

At night, just before you went to sleep, when 
your eyes were closed and all the diverting influ- 
ences were shut out, this clear, bright, beautiful 
face would be pictured to you, and some convic- 
tion would steal into your heart that you were 
going to be a good boy. : 


THE LOGIC. OF IT 


Five hours a day for half a year is a long, long 
time to serve in front of an ugly woman who isn’t 
particular about her diet or her exercise, who 
doesn’t use her mirror much and never reads the 
advertisements about the way to get a perfect skin. 
It’s a sort of fool thing to get children to recite 
about the grand effects produced by ancient Greeks 
in setting up marvelously beautiful statues, when 
you yourself have neglected exercise to the extent 
that no good blood supply preserves your plump- 
ness in its proper esthetic proportions. What’s 
the use of having drawing lessons in color and 
form and ornament if you stand up before a class 
in a shirtwaist like a crumpled paper bag, and a 
skirt that might as well be worn by any other 
woman in the place as far as fit and color are 
concerned ? 


IF I WERE A WOMAN 
If I were a woman I would not mind the fun of 


fussing with my hair until I found the different 
forms that helped my face the best. I wouldn’t 





let myself forget how many minutes every day my | 
face is scanned by forty susceptible young per- 
sons. I’d find in that a good reason for my own 
inspection of it a good deal, to see how I could im- 
prove it as a focus for so many eyes. 


HOW TO DO IT 


In every town I ever knew there are some who 
know how to beautify people. These experts may 
be dressmakers or tailors or just amateurs en- 
dowed with instinctive good taste. If a teacher 
is aware that she is not lovely to look upon, it is 
her duty to set about curing herself. Outdoors 
and the Sunday papers or the women’s journals 
furnish the first and most obvious corrections. 
Then comes the self-improvement thru the mind 
itself. Almost as old as the world and based on 
racial truth are these stories of the women who 
wished to be beautiful and became so. 


THE SECRET OF GOOD LOOKS 


Hope and expectation of most personal things 
like health, good temper, falling in love, beauty 
of face and figure, bring them to pass. Beauty of 
figure is chiefly a matter of exercise, diet and the 
dressmaker. Beauty of face after one attends to 
her hair and skin is almost entirely a matter of 
expression. The emotions get hold of the muscles 
of the eyes and mouth and nostrils and shape them 
into attractive positions. The man’s or woman’s 
own substitution of a feeling of sympathy in place 
of a snarl, a smile instead of a frown, a soft and 
winsome voice where the taskmaster used to be, 
throws beauty into the unattractive face of the 
hitherto repulsive. You can’t avoid that. Practi- 
cally all the handsome faces are made up of sym- 
bols of attractive states of mind. Those are our 
own. Wecan be gentle and firm at the same time. 
We can be charming by expelling the baser loves 
of power, authority and self-assertion. 


ALL GOOD TEACHERS ARE GOOD LOOKING 


I never knew a good teacher who was not good- 
looking, not one. I have known those who didn’t 
inherit much of a capital to start with, but those 
that are good teachers put that little fund to good 
interest, and by suitable dress, by insurance 
against damage from worry, irritation and fa- 
tigue, and by the cultivation of a bright and affec- 
tionate sympathy, they made themselves attractive 
to the eye and ear. They are what I understand 
by radiant. From their faces, rays do surely shine. 
When one comes into the room, “it is as tho an- 
other candle had been lighted.” The face of such a 
one is nobility, winsomeness, refinement, charm, 
prepossession and inspiration. Those are the only 
kind of teachers I can remember from my school 
days. We had many of them in dear old Ohio. 
My mother had a face like that. 

THOMAS LIGHTNER. 


A Cheer-up Book 

“Charlie” Skinner, our old friend, for many years the 
New York State Superintendent of Public Instruction, has 
published a remarkable little book. He calls it “The 
Bright Side.” Frank D. Beattys, New York, publishes it. 
You'll like it. There are 115 pages of the cheerfulest stuff 
you could imagine and gathered from all sorts of unex- 
pected places, newspapers, magazines, letters and books. 
As you turn its pages you come every little while plump 
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face to face with a familiar cheer-up expression that you 
have long been beholden to but never before knew the 
author. One of these is by “Charlie” himself. I have 
heard youngsters in school recite it, but I never knew 
before who wrote it: ‘ 


“Tf you have hard work to do, 
Do it now! 
To-day the skies are clear and blue, 
To-morrow clouds may hide the view, 
Yesterday is not for you. 
Do it now! 
If you have kind words to say, 
Say them now! 
To-morrow may not come your way, 
Do a kindness while you may, 
Loved ones will not always stay; 
Say it now! ” 

The book is tonic. It is indicated for blues, heii spirits, 
melancholy, dejection, depression, gloominess, despondency, 
hypochondria, dumps, call-downs, reprimands, disappoint- 
ments, up-against-its, ends-of-ropes, played-outitis, slaps- 
in-the-face, and other manifestations of world-woe that 
pay visits to everybody now and then, even school people. 
If I were summoned to the office of a superintendent I 
would like a copy of this work in my pocket to brace my 
nerve while waiting for the inevitable and to heal the 
bruises after the mauvais quarte heure had passed. The 
hundred and fifteen leaves are as healing as the foliage 
of the fabled tree in the Arabian tale. 

It would make a tip-top volume for the rostrum desk in 
a school assembly hall. An extract from “The Bright 
Side” every morning would set the proper cheerful key 
for the day’s work of the entire school. If the school- 
master gave utterance to some of these gems of good cheer 
once a day, it would not be long before the most of his 
folks would have a mental picture of him as a decidedly 
agreeable and lovable person. 


New York. WILLIAM MCANDREW. 


The Student’s Ten Commandments 


The following Ten Commandments were offered 
by President Thomas, of Middlebury College, at a 
recent meeting of the University Convocation of 
the State of New York. They are worthy the con- 
sideration of teachers as well as students: 

1. Thou shalt set the service of God and man before thine 
heart as the end of all thy work. 

2. Thou shalt inquire of each study what it has for thee 
as a worker for a better world, not relinquishing the pur- 
suit of it until thou hast gained its profit unto this end. 

3. Thou shalt love the truth and only the truth, and 
welcome all truth gladly, whether it bring thee or the world 
joy or suffering, pleasure or hardship, ease or toil. 

4. Thou shalt meet each task at the moment assigned for 
it with a willing heart. 

5. Thou shalt work each day to the limit of thy strength, 
consistently with the yet harder work which shall be thy 
duty on the morrow. 

6. Thou shalt respect the rights and pleasures of others, 
claiming no privilege for thyself but the privilege of ser- 
vice, and allowing thyself no joy which does not increase 
the joy of thy fellow-men. 

7. Thou shalt love thy friends more than thyself, thy 
college more than thy friends, thy country more than thy 
college, and God more than all else. 

8. Thou shalt rejoice in the excellence of others, and 
despise all rewards saving the gratitude of thy fellows and 
the approval of God. 

9. Thou shalt live by thy best, holding thyself relentless 
to those ideals thou dost most admire in other men. 

10. Thou shalt make for thyself commandments harder 
than another can make for thee, and each new day com- 
mandments more rigorous than thine own laws of the day 
before. 
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President Taft Speaks for Girls 


While on his tour thru the South, President Taft 
addressed the girls of the Industrial Institute and 
College at Columbus, Miss. He said of girls’ 
education : 

I am glad I shall not have any property to leave to my 
boys, of whom I have two, but only a good character and 
a pride in themselves and a good education. But for my 
daughter I am going to scrape together as muchas I can 
give her and as good an education as I can, so that she may 
follow the lesson that I have sought to teach her, that she 
may marry only whom she chooses to marry and not be- 
cause of circumstances. 

I think the most important education that we have is the 
education which, I am glad to say, is now being accepted, 
the industrial education that puts young men and young 
women in a position whereby they can by their own efforts 
work themselves into independence. 


Care of School Children in Japan 


‘Consul George H. Scidmore, of Nagasaki, in an- 
swer to an inquiry, reports that a thoro physical 
examination of all school children in Japan must 
be made by physicians in April each year, and a 
monthly sanitary inspection, made by physicians 
also, of all school buildings, their contents, water 
supply, surroundings, etc.; also a monthly exam- 
ination of pupils, but not 80 minute as the annual 
examinations. If a pupil is found to require medi- 
cal treatment, the fact must be reported to the 
parents. 


Education of Children at Home 


The Third International Congress to discuss the 
education of children at home will be held under 
the patronage of the Belgian Government, in con- 
nection with the Universal Exposition at Brussels 
in co 1910. The Congress will consist of five 
sections: 


Section 1: The study of childhood. 

Section 2: The education of children; (a) general ques- 
tions; (b) the education of children by their parents in 
the home; (c) co-operation of the family with the school; 
(d) education in the home after school. 


Section 3: Abnormal children. 
Section 4: Various subjects relating to childhood. 
Section 5: Documentation. 


An American Committee has been appointed at 
the request of the Belgian Government by Hon. 
EK. E. Brown, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, to stimulate interest in the work of the 
Congress. This Committee has organized a num- 
ber of sub-committees, each representing one of 
the sections of the Congress. An effort will be 
made to secure a large American representation 
in the sessions at Brussels. Americans wishing to 
participate in the discussions of the Congress, or 
to further its work by becoming members, should 
communicate with the Secretary of the American 
Committee, Professor W. C. Bagley, Urbana, IIl. 


The West Virginia Board of Health has ordered 
that 10,000 placards containing suggestions for 
prevention of tuberculosis be placed in the school- 
rooms of the State. 


The French bishops have declared war against 
the public schools. They have forbidden parents 
to send their children to the schools, threatening 
excommunication if the order is disobeyed. 
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Memory Gems for January 


JANUARY 3 To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 
I wish you not only a happy New Year, But to beg, or to borrow, or to get a man’s own, 
But a happy eternity. ’Tis the very worst world that ever was known. 
—PLUMER. —LYTTON. 
JANUARY 4 JANUARY 18 
In to-day already walks to-morrow. There is a past which is gone forever, but there 
—COLERIDGE. is a future which is still our own. 
JANUARY 5 —ROBERTSON. 
Make each day a critic on the last. JANUARY 19 
—POoPE. Every man’s life is a plan of God. 
JANUARY 6 —BUSHNELL. 
Better a day of strife JANUARY 20 
Than a century of sleep. The best preparation for the future is the pres- 
—FATHER RYAN. ent well seen to. 
JANUARY 7 —McDONALD. 
Having by the golden gift of God this glorious JANUARY 21 
lot of living once for all, let us endeavor to live If you can climb to the top without falling, 
nobly. —J. S. BLACKIE. Do it. If not, go as high as you can. 
JANUARY 10 Man is honored by business or calling; 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not Business and calling are honored by man. 


breaths; 

In feelings, not in 
figures on a 
dial; 

We should count 
time by heart- 
throbs. He 
most lives. 

Who thinks most, 
feels the no- 
blest, acts the 
best. 

—BAILEY. 


JANUARY 11 

Wisely improve 
the present; it 
is thine, 

Go forth to meet 
the shadowy fu- 
ture 

Without fear,and 
with a manly 
heart. 

—LONGFELLOW. 


JANUARY 12 
Who grasps the 
moment as _ it 
flies, 
He is the real 
man. 
—GOETHE. 


JANUARY 13 
The shaping of 
our own life is 
our own work. 
It is a thing of 
beauty, it is a 
thing of shame, 
—as we our- 

selves make it. 

—WARE. 


JANUARY 14 
*Tis late before 
The brave de- 
spair. 
—THOMPSON. 
JANUARY 17 
’Tis a very good 
world we live in, 


Blackboard Calendar Designed by G. H. Shorey 


—MRS. GAGE. 

~ JANUARY 24 
Look on your 
worst enemies 
with the thought 
that they may 
one day become 
your best friends. 

—STANLEY. 


JANUARY 25 
Dare to be true; 
nothing can ever 
need a lie. 
—HERBERT. 


JANUARY 26 
Each one sees 
what he carries in 
his heart. 
—GOETHE. 


JANUARY 27 
It is the pleas- 
ant word, the 
hearty word, 
that helps, and 
a man who has 
these at his com- 
mand is sure to 
be a helper to 
others. 
—AUTHOR UN- 
KNOWN. 


JANUARY 28 
I would rather 
be right than be 
President. 
—CLAY. 


JANUARY 381 
Great may be he 
who can com- 
mand 
And rule with 
just and ten- 
der sway; 
Yet is diviner 
wisdom taught 
Better by him 
who can obey. 
—PROCTOR.. 
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Practical Nature Study 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE 


Flowers, Fruit and Plant Breeding 
I.—Flowers 


The flower is the most fascinating object for 
nature study. Its abundance, its endless variety, 
its surpassing loveliness, its intimate relation to 
insects and other animals, and above all else its 
function as the reproductive part of the plant, 
give it a position of supreme importance as a sub- 
ject for study. 

The root, stem and leaf are vegetative organs 
of the plant. Their function is to absorb, carry 
and store food, elaborate sap and perform such 
other work as may be necessary to growth of the 
plant body. The flower, on the contrary, is de- 
signed as the reproductive organ of the plant. Its 
one object is to produce seed and to this end all its 
energies are bent. All its wealth of color, nectar 
and perfume, and all its varieties of form can be 
traced to this one end. 

In studying flowers, some large, simple flower 
is preferable, such, for example, as the Easter lily, 
tulip or gladiolus when these are available. But 
blossoms of flax, morning-glory, single rose and 
mustard are almost equally as good. 

Any flower in which the parts are easily seen 
will do very well, but it is suggested that irregular, 
imperfect or incomplete flowers be left until the 
pupil has become familiar with the structure of a 
typical flower. 

A typical flower consists of two sorts of organs. 

(a) The sepals and petals constitute the outer 
circles of leaflike bodies, and are of use (1) to 
protect the essential organs within and (2) to at- 
tract insects by their color, odor or nectar. 

(b) The essential organs or stamens and pistils 
are the center of the flower and produce the 
seeds. 

Any text-book in botany will furnish the names 
for all parts. Hence we refrain from their use in 
this paper. : 

A careful examination of the essential organs 
will reveal their parts as follows: 

(1) A stamen consists of a slender thread-like 
portion (filament), surmounted by a sack (anth- 
er) which contains a considerable amount of pow- 
der, usually yellow in color (pollen). It is not 
always powder or yellow, but it is so usually. The 
stamen is the male part of the plant. It corre- 
sponds to the male parent of what is to be the 
future seed. 

(2) A pistil always stands in the center of a 
flower and it usually has three distinct parts. 
These are an oval or globular portion (the ovary), 
at the bottom terminating i in a slender thread (the 
style), which ends in a small knob or tuft (the 
stigma). It is the female part of the plant. 

On opening the ovary, many minute bodies are 
seen. These are eggs (ovules), and will some day 
become seeds if the process of fertilization is 
completed. 

Suggestion.—Procure several kinds of flowers. 
Require the pupils to find petals, sepals, stamens 
and pistils in each specimen examined. After this 
introduce irregular, incomplete and imperfect 
flowers, such as violet, nasturtium, catalpa, honey- 
suckle, toad-flax, etc., ‘until the pupils can find and 
identify any part which is to be seen. In this way 
such parts as spurs, nectaries, guides for insects, 
etc., will be discovered. 


EXERCISE 1. 


Materials.—A large flower, paper and pencils. 
(If no large flower is at hand a simple magnifier 
will be helpful.) 

Directions.—Answer ‘the following questions: 
(Wheel, funnel, bell, cup, etc.) 

1. What is the general shape of the flower? 

2. What are the main divisions? 

3. How many similar parts are there? 

4, Is there any definite grouping or arrange- 
ment of these parts? 

5. Compare with the arrangement of leaves on 
a branch or bud. 

6. Make a drawing of the flower, one or two 
inches in diameter. 

7. Label all parts shown in the drawing. 

8. Remove one stamen and one pistil, and make 
drawings of them, each one inch long. Name the 
parts shown. 


I1.—Fertilization 


The means by which a flower is enabled to pro- 
duce seed consists of two steps: (a) pollination, 
or the way in which the pollen is transferred from 
the anther to the stigma and (b) fertilization, or 
the way in which the contents of the pollen grain 
penetrates the pistil until it reaches the ovules. 
The first of these processes is easily observed with 
the naked eye, and so becomes a legitimate theme 
of nature-study, but the second process is only to 
be detected with a high power of the microscope, 
and so it does not properly belong in the work of 
elementary schools. 

The question of reproduction can be treated ad- 
mirably in connection with the study of flowers. 
The facts of reproduction are vital. Everybody 
ought to know them. ~Everybody wants to know 
them and everybody will find out, too; it is there- © 
fore highly desirable that the fundamental facts 
of reproduction be presented in a decent manner, 
before the pupil can have time to acquire this 
knowledge in any other way. 

In brief, the problem is this, to present the story 
of sex so as to make it absolutely certain that 
every pupil will find in the presentation the an- 
swer to the question which everybody has in mind, 
i.€., to show the significance and universality of 
the operation of fertilization. 

The flower is the best thing to employ as a 
means of teaching fertilization. Study the essen- 
tial organs of the flower to bring out difference 
between stamens (the male organs), and pistils 
(the female organs). Make clear the fact that 
within the ovary are the eggs (ovules) and that 
these will never mature into seeds unless they re- 
ceive from the stamens the contents of the pollen 
grains. 

This may be made plain if several pods of pease, 
or lima beans, are opened and examined. The large 
round seeds found within are those which received 
the fertilizing material from pollen grains, while 
the small, undeveloped ovules often found there 
are those which did not receive it. 

The development of the pollen tube and its pene- 
tration thru the tissues of the style cannot be 
shown, but the fact may be presented as a means 
of explaining how the male and female elements 
are brought together. 
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The manner in which nature secures the trans- 
ference of the pollen from stamen to pistil is most 
easily shown, and it is this which forms the most 
fascinating chapter in the study of plants. 

The study of male and female organs of plants 
enables us to present the following principles and 
their general application to all living things: 

(a) The male organ of piant, animal or human 
being has for its function the production of ma- 
terial (a sperm cell) which is designed to become 
one-half of a new individual. 

(b) To be successful in reproduction, this fer- 
tilizing material must meet and fuse with a similar 
element (an egg cell) in the female organ,—an ele- 
ment which is to become the other half of the new 
individual. 

Thus the truth comes to be realized that plants 
and animals are alike in these respects. That all 
living things must have the means of producing 
these cells and bringing about their meeting. 


EXERCISE 2 


Procure such flowers as Tropeaulum (nastur- 
tium), toadflax (butter-and-eggs), iris, and va- 
rious mints. Examine them very carefully. Note 
color and odor which serve to attract insects. Find 
the nectar which is usually secreted in small sacs 
at the base of the petals or in spurs, as they are 
called, in the violet, larkspur and columbine. 
Spurs are always so situated that in order to reach 
the nectar, the insect must pass over or under the 
anthers and so become loaded with pollen, which 
is carried to the next flower. 

Hunt for special marks, spots, stripes, or hairy 
areas which traverse the petals, leading to the 
spur or nectary. They serve as guides to visiting 
insects. Mountain laurel, fleur-de-lis, salvia and 


toadflax are of special interest in this connection. 
But flowers are not dependent on insects alone 


for transferring the pollen. Open flowers, odor- 
less flowers, and those without colors, such as the 
blossoms of grasses, sedges, rushes and pines de- 
pend on the winds for distribution of pollen. 


It may occur to some to wonder why flowers do 
not pollinate themselves. The stamens and pis- 
tils are so close to one another that pollen can 
scarcely help falling upon the pistils of the same 
flower. Some plants seem to be designed for self- 
pollination. The violet and the hollyhock are nota- 
bly so. But nature provides against self-pollina- 
tion in several ways. 

1. By having stamens and pistils of unequal 
length. Ex., mullein, mints. 

2. By having stamens and pistils mature at dif- 
ferent times. Ex., plantain. 

3. By separation of sexes and having the sta- 
mens and pistils growing on separate plants or on 
different parts of the same plant. Ex., pines, 
corn, alianthus. 

4. By placing the essential organs in such re- 
lation that self-pollination is not possible. Ex., 
1ris. 

5. By rendering the pollen impotent when it 
falls upon the stigma of the same flower. 


re some plants self-pollination seems to be de- 
sired. 

i. In the hollyhock and other mallows, the 
stigmas are closely surrounded by a tube formed 
by the stamens, and as the pistil matures, it elon- 
gates and twists about the mass of anthers as if 
making a special effort to pollinate itself. 

2. In the violet there are two sorts of flowers; 
the ordinary ones in which the anthers form a 
mass around the pistil (syngenceceous), and the 
so-called cleistogamous flowers without petals, 
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which never expand but grow in great abundance 
near the surface of the ground. 

3. In the laurel, the stamens arch over and are 
held in tiny depressions in the corolla. If a bee 
enters they spring over, hit him on the back, and 
so discharge their pollen, but if no bee comes to 
disturb them they become freed when fully ripe 
and spring over so as to hit the stigma. The laurel 
thus seems to be adapted to both kinds of pol- 
lination. 

An examination of pollen itself, without the aid 
of a glass, will show that that of insect-pollinated 
plants is quite different from that which is de 
signed for wind distribution. Some differences are 
as follows: 

1. Amount. — Wind-pollinated plants produce 
much more pollen than do insect-pollinated plants. 

2. Nature.—The pollen is very light, dry, and 
fine, capable of being carried long distances by air. 
Insect pollen is coarser, heavier and sticky. 


Note.—For a more extended treatment of the question 
of pollination, the reader is referred to the following bo- 
tanical books: Andrews, pp. 226-234; Bailey, Chapter 19; 
Atkinson, Chapter 50; Bergen & Davis, Chapter 32; Coul- 
ter, Chapter 14; Stevens, pp. 162-200; Hunter, pp. 36-49. 

For a full discussion, see Darwin on “Forms of Flow- 
ers,” also “Orchids” and “Fertilization in the Vegetable 
Kingdom”; also Lubbock on “Flowers, Fruit and Leaves,” 
“Ants, Bees, and Wasps,” and British Wild Flowers.” 


III.—Fruit 


Fruit is the mature ovary, its contents and any 
intimately connected parts. When the pollen 
reaches the ovule, its work is done, but that of the 
ovules has just begun. Growth begins, and a seed 
is the result.’ 

But nature is not thru with her work. If all the 
seed should fall upon the ground at the foot of the 
parent plant there would soon be a dense thicket 
growing all about it.The young plants would crowd 
each other, all would be deprived of sunlight and 
food in the soil, and thus many would die. 


Nature, therefore, develops the fruit in such a 
manner as to render it sure of being scattered. 
This is accomplished in several ways: 


(a) By developing wings or tails on the fruit, 
which will carry it way on the winds. Examples, 
maple, ash, ailanthus and clematis. 

(b) By producing light coverings which enable 
the fruit to float. Ex., the cocoanut. 

(c) By explosive pods which burst when ripe, 
throwing the seeds for long distances. Ex., bal- 
sam, jewel weed, beans, pease, artillery plant and 
squirting cucumber. 

(d) By hooked appendages which enable the 
fruit to adhere to passing animals. Ex., burdock, 
sticktight, beggarlice, etc. 

(e) By developing a rich edible covering on 
which animals may feed. This causes the common 
fruits to be cultivated by man. Some fruits are 
eaten by birds and other animals, and after the 
nourishing part has been digested the indigestible 
seeds are voided from the bodies as part of the 
excreta. Ex., apple, pear and peach of the first 
sort, and poison ivy, juniper berries of the second 
sort. 


Fruits may be roughly classified as follows: 


1. Dehiscent fruits or those which split open 
when ripe, to cast their seeds. 

2. Indehiscent fruits or those which do not split 
open. These may be fleshy (juicy) or dry. The 
dry ones usually contain only one seed, hence they 
do not need to split open, but the fruit covering ad- 
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heres to the seed and is usually considered to be a 
part of - 


One - valved. Ex., 
milkweed (follicle) 
Two - valved. Ex., 
pease—beans 
(legume) 
Dehiscent ¢ Three or more valved 
- Ex., lily—tulip 
(capsule) 
Opening by pores or 
lids. Ex., poppy 
(pyxis) , purslane 


. 














as 0 4 ( Core fruits. Ex., 
Fruits apple 
(pome) 
Stone fruit. Ex., 
Fleshy 7 peach 
H (Drupe) 
Indehiscent | —— x 
(berry) 
| : : 
Akene. Ex., butter- 
Dry cup 
Key fruit. Ex., maple 
L L [Nut Ex., hazel. 


There are many modifications of these types. 
Thus melons, squashes and gourds (pepos) are 
berries having a thick rind instead of a thin skin. 
Oranges, lemons, limes, grape-fruit and bananas 
(hespendiums) are berries having a leathery skin 
easily removed, and with the pulp in sectors. 

It is an interesting study to gather the fruits of 
all sorts of plants and attempt to classify them. 
Many fruits commonly called “berries” are not so 
in reality. Strawberry, mulberry and raspberry 
are good examples of this misnaming. The rasp- 
berry is a cluster of tiny stone fruits produced. by 
development of several separate ovaries. The 
strawberry is a collection of akenes scattered over 
a huge ripened “receptacle.” The mulberry con- 
sists of the ovaries of a whole cluster of flowers so 
close together as to make the fruits unite into one 
mass. 


EXERCISE 3 


Materials.—Bean pods, knife, paper, etc. 

Object.—To learn the parts of a matured pis- 
til, the relation of these parts to one another and 
the purpose of this relation. 

Directions.—(a) Examine the outside of the pod 
and make drawings of the side view and edge view. 
This ought to show the stock (peduncle), the re- 
mains of the calyx of the flower, the remnants of 
the style and stigma and the lines (sutures) where 
the pod will split when ripe. 

(2) Split open carefully and draw the inside 
view, showing the parts exposed. (Seeds, their 
stocks, place of attachment, etc.) 

(3) Make a cross-section thru an ovule, and 
draw, showing its stock and attachment to the pod 
(placenta) . 


QUESTIONS 


1. The purpose of the ovary? 2. Where must 
the ovule get its food? 3. Is the ovule a part of 
the mother plant? 4. What becomes of the ovule? 
Why is there more than one ovule? 6. What two 
services does the ovary- perform for the little 
ovule? 7. Is the plant like or unlike female ani- 
mals in this respect? 
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EXERCISE 4 
Select a fleshy fruit like the apple, peach, or to- 


. mato, and study it in similar manner, first attend- 


ing to the outside, then cutting sections lengthwise 
and crosswise, studying and making drawings of 
all structures seen. Green tomatoes or cucumbers 
are good for study. 


IV.—Plant Breeding 


It has been seen that each new individual arises 
from the union of elements from the male and fe- 
male parent, that one-half of the young is traced 
to each parent. 

Thus the “crossing” of plants which show 
marked differences results in offspring partaking 
of the characteristics of both. 

Experiments in crossing are easily made, but as 
they require considerable time, it is better to teach 
this by observation on plants when such cross 
breeding has already occurred. 

Corn offers a most excellent example. When two 
varieties of corn are grown near to each other 
there always occur cross-bred or mixed varieties 
(hybrids). Red field-corn crossed with the ordi- 


_ nary white or yellow varieties results in ears hav- 


ing kernels of both sorts. 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 

1. The farmer knows better than to plant un- 
like varieties of corn near one another, for the 
market value of hybrid corn is much lower than 
pure corn of either sort. 2. The plant breeder 
selects plants having some characteristic worthy 
of propagation. He applies his knowledge of fer- 
tilization by taking pollen from the stamens of 
one plant and placing it upon the stigmas of an- 
other. In this way he crosses one upon the other, 
and hybrids result which may possess the desired 
characteristic in a greater degree than it is found 
in either of the parent plants. 

Many fancy varieties of plants and animals have 
been produced in this way. 

The most remarkable instances are those fur- 
nished by Luther Burbank in California, where 
many new varieties of fruits and flowers have 
been produced thru careful selection and crossing. 

; OTHER APPLICATIONS 

1. It will now be readily understood why it is 
not wise to plant sweet corn, field corn and pop- 
corn in fields close to each other. The pollen, be- 
ing blown by the winds, is carried from one va- 
riety to another and hybrids are produced which 
are inferior to the parent stock. 

2. You will see why the fruit usually borne on 
trees grown from the seed are of an inferior qual- 
ity. Hence so-called “natural fruit’ trees are 
grafted with scions of a known variety, in order 
that the fruit may be of standard quality. 

3. The farmer seldom saves seed from year to 
year. He has learned that he cannot always rely 
that seeds will produce plants exactly like the ones 
which bore them. He therefore purchases seed 
from some reliable seedsman who has taken the 
necessary precaution to prevent cross-breeding, 
and guarantees the quality of his seed. 

4, In growing plants for the market, the florist 
never depends on natural propagation by seeds. It 
was shown in a previous article that artificial 
propagation by means of cuttings, layers, budding, 
and grafting are the means by which the market 
is supplied with such plants as geraniums, fuchs- 
ias, begonias, and the orchard with the fruits of 
the table. Potatoes and onions grown from the 
seed may be all right and they may be inferior. 
Besides, seedlings require so much time to mature 
that it is a great saving of time to propagate these 
useful products by cuttings or by offsets. 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 


By HARRIET E. PEET, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


SELECTIONS FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT AND ROBERT 
BURNS 
From Scott: 
“Hunting Song.” 
“County Guy.” 
“Coronach.” 
“Jock of Hazeldean.” 
“Lullaby of an Infant Chief.” 
“Pibroch of Donald Dhu.” 
“Breathes There a Man.” 
“The Chase.” 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel” (opening stanza). 
“Rosabelle.” 
“Allan-a-Dale.” 
“Datur Hora Quieta.” 
From Burns: 
“To a Mouse.” 
“To a Mountain Daisy.” 
“For a’ That.” 
“Bannockburn.” 
“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.” 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 
“My Heart’s in the Highlands.” 

Sir Walter Scott and Robert Burns both came 
in the ascending wave of the Romantic movement, 
a movement toward appreciation of life in its 
humble phases as well as a plea for emotions, indi- 
vidualism, nature and romance. For this reason, 
altho the two poets differ in many respects, both 
show a love for nature and humanity. Scott was 
drawn to medievalism and romance, Burns to 
humble life and lowly sentiment. 

To appreciate Scott we must enter the world of 
knights and ladies, enjoy the chase, and mingle 
with the life of border chivalry. 


Waken, lords and ladies, gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day; 

All the jolly chase is here 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting-spear; 
Hounds are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


These typical lines are full of life and pictur- 
esqueness and an atmosphere which is wholesome 
in an age like ours, of too much self-consciousness 
and morbid analysis. 

To appreciate Burns we must, on the other 
hand, enter the thatched cottage and be willing to 
enjoy its homely pleasures or sympathize with its 
tragedies. We must partake with the inmates’ 
humor, wit, pathos, shrewd wisdom and manly 
courage. 


O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion: 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us. 
And ev’n Devotion! 


What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-grey, and a’ that; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that; 
The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is King o’ men for a’ that. 


Of the two men, Scott, tho less a genius, was 


the more fortunate in his temperament and the 
more to be admired in his character. Byron’s 
words give an idea in a nutshell of what he was 
like. He says, “Of all men, Scott is the most open, 
the most honorable, the most amiable.” These 
were Scott’s leading characteristics. Besides, he 
was noted for his remarkable modesty, a total lack 
of self-consciousness, and a perseverance in labor 
before the face of severe pain and bodily fatigue. 
Where else can such a noble and genial character 
be found in literature? 

Scott came from a professional family and one 
in which traditions were kept alive. This fact, to- 
gether with two other circumstances, gave him an 
opportunity for the development of his literary 
talent. The first of these was a lameness as a 


. child for which he was sent into the country, 


where he had leisure for reading; the other was 
freedom as a youth, which he used in visiting out- 
of-the-way places for the purpose of collecting bal- 
lads and legends. 

Another thing which influenced him was that 
when his education was finished he entered the 
law, which brought him little. He retired more 
and more to a small home in the country where 
he kept his literary treasures and his relics of 
olden times. In 1805 he published the “Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border,” which act determined his 
future career as well as marking a new influence 
in literature. From this time on he devoted him- 
self to writing and publishing. First came his 
narrative poems and then his novels. All these 
were hailed with success and for twenty-one years 
from his publication of the “Minstrelsy” life went 
well; but in 1826 came the failure of his publish- 
ers, in which he was involved. It was his response 
to this situation for which we so much admire him. 
It was at this time, when he was past his vigor, 
that he manfully took upon himself the entire debt 
and which he made such Herculean efforts to 
efface. 

The life of Burns is in marked contrast to that 
of Scott. 


The simple Bard, reugh at the rustic’ plough, 
Learning his tuneful trade from ev’ry bough; 
The chanting linnet, or the mellow thrush; 


Poverty, a lively wit, and an emotional tempera- 
ment were his start in life. The struggle for a 
living from soil which would not yield it, a phy- 
sique that finally succumbed to the hard labor and 
the strain put upon it, a tendency to melancholy 
and recklessness — these were the things that 
caused him to utter those pathetic words in which 
he feels himself powerless before the weakness of 
his own nature: 


Still thou are blest, compar’d wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee; 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear! 
An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear!” 
—From “To a Mouse.” 


Burns was born near Ayr, in Scotland, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. His father 
struggled to give him an education, but by the time 
Robert was sixteen he was-the chief laborer on the 
unproductive farm. The hard labor and poor liv- 


ing started the melancholy and ill-health which 
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later brought the poet so much trouble. Life con- 
tinued a struggle until Robert decided to emigrate. 
To secure money for this he published some of his 
poems. These brought him into some degree of 
fame and led to the famous visit to Edinburgh, 
where he was quite the lion of the place. His pop- 
alarity was transitory; he returned to the country, 
married the Jean of his songs, and lived happily 
until the struggle with poverty again became too 
great. Melancholy, recklessness, evil companions 
and ill-health proved his final downfall and death 
at the age of thirty-seven. 

Each great writer has some particular message 
to give. In Scott it is healthy-mindedness, honor, 
and courage which he would communicate to the 
children, together with a love for a picturesque 
age; in Burns it is his exquisite tenderness. 

The poems composed by these authors which 
are particularly appropriate for children in the 
grammar school are not the long narrative poems 
like “Marmion,” or the “Lady of the Lake,” by 
Scott, or the “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” by Burns. 
These have their merits as masterpieces, but they 
require more of a background than American chil- 
dren have. They tell of scenes, peoples and times 
utterly foreign to the children, so that the poems 
are far too difficult for general use before the high 
school. The selections that are appropriate are 
the songs by both authors, with an occasional nar- 
rative passage, such as “The Chase,” from Scott. 

The following studies may serve to suggest how 
an exercise on a selection may be conducted and 
the particular attitude of mind of each poet may 
be communicated to the children. 


HUNTING SONG 


Introduction —There is to be a great hunt 
among the mountains. The lords and ladies who 
have come to join it are still asleep in their beds, 
but many preparations have been made for it. The 
pointer has been out stirring up the buck in the 
woods. In the courtyard, as the sun rises over the 
mountain, horses, hawks and hounds are brought 
to be ready for the lords and ladies. All are eager 
for the start; hawks are whistling, the dogs, 
coupled together and held in leash, are yelling, and 
men are blowing their horns. This is the song 
sung to awaken the hunters: 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day, 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting-spear! 
Hounds are whistling, horns, are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming: 
And foresters have busy been, 

To track the buck in thicket green; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 
“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the green-wood haste away; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot, and tall of size; 

We can show the marks he made, 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers fray’d; ' 
You shall see him brought to bay, 
“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay! 
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Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 

Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stern huntsman! who,can baulk, 

Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk; 

Think of this, and rise with day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay.—SiR WALTER SCOTT. 


Questions on the Text.—What preparations 
have been made for the chase? What shows that 
it is morning and time to start tracking the deer? 
Where are the hunters to go? How could the size 
of the buck be told? What else runs a course as 
well as a buck? What time of day must oné be 
up to meet it? 

What is the scene of the poem? What makes 
the poem lively? What makes it interesting? 
Why is it a beautiful poem? 

(These are to be in part imaginative descrip- 
tions.) 

Composition, oral or written: The story of the 
Hunting Song; In the Castle Courtyard; A Scene 
During the Hunt. 


PIBROCH OF DONALD DHU* 


Introduction.—In olden times in Scotland the 
people lived in groups called clans. Each clan 
was composed of cousins, uncles, nephews and 
other people closely related. Each one had its 
leader, its. own home among the mountains, its 
own plaid to distinguish it in dress, and its own 
war song, which was sung during the frequent 
battles among the different clans. As the men 
came from among the mountains the bagpipes 
could be heard, and the men could be seen dressed 
in kilts, a scarf over their shoulders, a feather in 
their hats, and with weapons in their hands. This 
poem, called the “Pibroch of Donald Dhu,” is an 
old call to war which was sung by one of the clans. 


Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 

Hark to the summons! 
Come in your war array, 

Gentles and commons. 


Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky, 
The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlocky. 
Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 


Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter; 
Leave the corpse uninterr’d. 
The bride at the altar; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges: 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes. 


Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended; 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded: 

Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 
Tenant and master. 


Fast they come, fast they come; 
See how they gather! 


* Pibroch (pé broék), a clan song usually accompanied 
by a bagpipe. 
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Wide waves the eagle plume, 
Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Knell for the onset! —Sir WALTER Scort. 
Study of the Text—Who was to be summoned 
by the pibroch or war song? How were they to 
be dressed? From where were the men to come? 
Where were the pipes and flags? What was to 
be left undone? In what numbers were the men 
to come? Of what degree were the people to be 
who came? How'did they come? 
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What gives a feeling of hurrying men in the 
poem? Of what music does the poem remind you? 
What makes the poem stirring? What is inter- 
esting about the poem? 


Compositions, Oral and Written.—Pictures of 
Scottish Highlanders should be used for these to 
supplement the poem. The children, further, 
should be encouraged to imagine the scenes sug- 
gested by the poem and either compose orally or 
in writing upon such themes as: A Scottish High- 
lander; An Old-time War Song; Gathering for 
Battle. 


The Arithmetic Class: Profit and Loss 


By L. V. ARNOLD, New York 


The study of profit and loss usually follows im- 
mediately the study of the cases of percentage, 
because it applies in simplest form the principles 
already learned. When the fundamental work is 
‘mastered there is nothing more to learn in the line 
of combinations. The new work is the application 
to different departments of business, new terms 
and phrases and the translation of business prob- 
lems. The study of the applications of percentage 
should begin with a view of maturing the intel- 
lect and broadening the thought of the pupil, pre- 
paratory to high school work. 

These applications are administered by many 
teachers in doses of formule, and a few courses 
of study demand it, but analytical teaching, which 
develops the mental status, and tests the caliber 
of the pupils is better pedagogy. In teaching 
arithmetic by formule, the statement is made, the 
formula stated and the result obtained, all cold, 
hard, dry facts, as pleasing as eating cold pota- 
toes with no relish. In teaching arithmetic by 
analysis, a statement is made and a reason is 
given for making such statement, then the result 
obtained. The pupil is given freedom, his individ- 
uality is not hampered, he approaches as nearly 
as possible actual business methods. 

The proper labeling of all quantities used and 
the correct analysis of the work done have already 
been emphasized, but I wish to re-emphasize what 
has been said. Many teachers do not understand 
the definition of the word analysis, or they do not 
realize its importance. A complete analysis in- 
cludes both a statement of the work done and the 
reason for it, or the equation and the why. With- 
out this analysis, problem solving in large part 
becomes a juggling of numerical quantities, to se- 
cure the desired end, which is too often the result 
given in the back of the text. The principles of 
English grammar are also far too often foreign to 
the arithmetical analyses accepted by teachers. 

More than two-thirds of the calculations of 
business men are computed mentally. For this 
reason, and also to strengthen the pupil’s “ego,” 
this side of the work should receive its due atten- 
tion. A good exercise is to call for the analysis of 
problems introducing only such results as may be 
obtained mentally, using terms for others obtain- 
able; or using only the terms for results obtain- 
able thru the problem, analysis without numbers. 

Shortcuts are advisable when easily understood. 
They usually make the work clearer than :a more 
elaborate process. Many teachers have forms or 
molds for working the various cases, and from 
these casts come problems as regular as bricks. 
Good results may be obtained in this way, but it 
produces narrowness. Pupils look at problems 


from different viewpoints, and hence express 
themselves differently. 

Any rational, business-like method that gives 
results. quickly should be patronized. If Henry 
works a problem by one method, and Mary by an- 
other, such work deserves commendation. The 
teacher may then rightly feel that her work is 
bearing fruit. It is just that kind of instruction 
that develops originality and breadth of thought. 
The matrix and formule should be relegated to 
the mathematical ash-heap. _They are foreign to 
good teaching. They are suicidal to individuality. 

Students should take up the study of profit and 
loss with the same zest which they would expend 
in conducting a business of their own. In order 
to do this they must appreciate a few of the prob- 
lems which the merchant must solve. Since the 
days of Esau, barter or trade has been carried on 
for the purpose of gain. We can trace it from 
the savages, thru the ancients, to the present time. 
If. the merchant who devotes his entire time and 
attention to his business made no profit, he could 
not conduct the traffic. If the manufacturer made 
no advance on the cost of production, his business 
would fail, so from the maker to the jobber, to the 
wholesaler, to the retailer, to the customer, each 
dealer receives his share of gain. 

Before a profit may be realized, expenses, rent, 
clerk-hire, interest, taxes, advertising, inciden- 
tals, etc., must be paid. The apparent profits are 
not net profits. 

Merchants have private cost-marks which they 
place on goods for their own convenience. This 
method insures secrecy. Many different keys are 
in use, each merchant devising his own, and these 
are changed from time to time. To the uniniti- 
ated, a gain of twenty-five per cent. or thirty- 
three and a third per cent. seems enormous, but 
after expenses have been met the gain to the 
dealer is usually a most moderate one. Dealers, in 
fixing selling prices, usually base their gain on 
aliquot parts of 100 per cent. 


QUESTIONS TO AROUSE INTEREST 


Why is the “from-manufacturer-to-consumer policy” a 
good one? 

What is meant by patronizing home industries? Why 
should this be done? 

What expenses must your grocer meet before he can 
realize a profit on his goods? Why does your clothier ad- 
vertise? Name his methods of advertising. 

Differentiate between profits and net profits. 

Effect of law of supply and demand upon prices. 

Do you know of any keys in use by merchants? 
inate a key of your own. 

State five reasons why a man might fail in business. 


Orig- 
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Natural Resources of North America 


In the Coffee Country of Porto Rico 


By HENRY CURTIS 


We had been invited to visit Mr. Libbey, gen- 
eral superintendent of schools, at Lares, so we had 
come down on the morning train to Aguadilla, the 
nearest railroad station. It is twenty miles to 
Lares, nearly all up hill, and the first part of the 
journey was hot, but we found such an abundance 
of objects of interest that we had little attention 
left for the weather. Magnificent royal palms, 
whose white trunks could often be seen a mile 
away, were scattered over the hills by the wayside, 
and the road was often overshadowed by regular 
thickets of bananas and wild oranges, as sweet as 
the best Floridas. In front of many of the houses 
were great poinsettias with blossoms a foot or 
more across, and there was a bewildering pro- 
fusion of foliage plants, some of them as gorgeous 
as the September maples. 


Darkness had begun to fall before we reached 
Lares, and with it came a coolness that was re- 
freshing after the heat of the day, although it 
made us shiver. We had come up 2,200 feet since 
we had left Aguadilla, and entered a sub-tropical 
zone. 


Lares is a coffee town. All the way up we had 
been passing through coffee groves. In front, or 
at the side of nearly every house, was a cemented 
yard, from fifty to one hundred feet square, used 
for the drying of coffee. It was soon evident, also, 
that almost the entire activity of the town cen- 
tered around the coffee business. One was run- 
ning across driers or warehouses or sorting rooms 
at every corner, and we found that even the plaza 
‘ around the church had been taken by the driers, 
and the entire surface was spread with coffee. 


When coffee is ready to be picked it looks very 
much like a small red cherry. The fleshy covering 
of the coffee bean is sweetish to the taste and 
rather pleasant. The first process after picking 
is running the coffee through a mill to remove this 
fleshy envelope. The coffee is then laid out in the 
sun to dry. It is necessary to be very careful, as 
a little water at this stage spoils the flavor. It is 
put in sacks and stored away every night to pro- 
tect it from the dew, and is spread out on sacks 
when it is being dried, so that these can be folded 
instantly and carried in, if a shower should come 
up. ‘ 

After it is dried, the coffee is polished by put- 
ting it in a circular trough in which a great wheel 
revolves. The next process is the sorting and 
picking out imperfect kernels and foreign parti- 
cles. This is done by girls,.who are paid about 
fifteen cents a day. 


A prominent doctor of the town provided us 
with saddle horses and guided us to one of the 
caves in the vicinity. The Porto Rican doctors are 
usually well-educated men, many of them trained 
in the United States, and have great political in- 
fluence. 

Our road, which was little better than a trail, 
led us through several plantations, which from the 
distance looked like a forest. While the coffee 
grows on a bush more than ten or twelve feet 
high, and an inch in diameter, other trees, stand- 
ing perhaps forty or fifty feet high, are plenti- 
fully interspersed thru the grove so as to fur- 


- themselves. 


nish shade. We were told that the trees serve a 
number of useful purposes, that they protect the 
coffee berry from being burned by the sun, and 
that they lure the insects away from the coffee. 
However true these conclusions may be, whenever 
you see a forest in Porto Rico, you are usually safe 
in concluding that you will find a coffee plantation 
underneath it when you get nearer. 


Coffee grows in clusters along the branch. The 
berries on a single branch get ripe at the same 
time, and the picking consequently consists in the 
selection of the few ripe from among many unripe 
ones. They told us at the warehouses that the 
reason Porto Rican coffee is so much better than 
Brazilian coffee is that the berries are picked sep- 
arately in Porto Rico, as they get ripe, while in 
Brazil the fruit is pulled off by the handful, bring- 
ing the ripe and the ripening berries together. 

The coffee has a small delicate white blossom, 
and we were told that the blossoms were beautiful 
to the sight and the fragrance loaded the air in the 
later winter and early spring. 

We saw numbers of women and children out 
picking as we went along. They bent the bushes 
down and picked the berries into large baskets or 
sacks.. In Spanish times, it was said that a good 
picker could earn thirty-five or forty cents a day, 
but now they could earn only thirty or thirty-five 
cents a day. 

Coffee grows mostly on the steep hillsides which 
are not well adapted for agriculture. It improves 
in quality as you go up the mountains. The coffee 
at Mocha was worth eight cents a pound, the cof- 
fee at San Sabastian was worth ten cents a pound, 
while the coffee at Lares, which is 2,200 feet high, 
is worth twelve cents a pound. 

Coffee is an excellent product for such a hilly 
country as Porto Rico. The dense foliage and 
matted roots protect the soil from erosion. The 
falling leaves keep it fertile, and a comparatively 
small area gives work for many people. 


The great need of Porto Rico to-day is employ- 
ment. The island is densely populated, and in 
many parts of it the wretchedness and poverty are 
extreme. We were told that the people were good 
workers, if they were employed, but were rather 
lacking in initiative to find work or create it for 
In this way, also, coffee is a good 
product for Porto Rico. It would scarcely be pos- 
sible to raise coffee where there was not an abun- 
dance of cheap labor. 

The coffee country is the only part of Porto Rico 
which has not thriven under American rule. In 
other parts of the island wages have doubled, and 
the price of land has quadrupled; but the coffee 
country has gone backward and a great many of 
the groves have been abandoned. 

There are 175,000 acres of coffee. It is mostly 
on land that would be good for nothing else. Cof- 
fee has not gone backward because there had been 
an import duty on it, as many seem to imagine, 
but because of the hurricane of 99, which iniured 
so many groves and because it has lost the Span- 
ish market, which formerly took nearly the entire 
crop. 

Porto Rican coffee seemed to us very superior to 
Brazilian coffee, but it is not as productive, and 
costs more to gather. The Brazilian can make a 
good profit if he can sell his coffee on the planta- 
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tion for six or seven cents a pound, while the Porto 
Rican must have ten or twelve cents to make a liv- 
ing. Perhaps on this account, perhaps for other 
reasons, Porto Rican coffee has never come exten- 
tively to the United States. It is almost impossi- 
bie to get it in most places. 

During the month of: January, 1909, coffee to 
the amount of $572,883 was exported, but only 
$157,000 worth went to the United States. When 
the United States took possession of Porto Rico, 
Spain retaliated by placing an almost prohibitive 
tariff on the Porto Rican coffee, thus cutting off 
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what had been almost the only market. It is this 
action that has caused the hard times in the coffee 
country. The Porto Ricans are now trying to 
have a tariff placed on outside coffee, in the hope 
of building up a larger trade with the United 
States. They say a tariff of five cents a pound 
would allow them to compete successfully with 
Brazil. 

Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines could 
probably produce all the coffee consumed in the 
United States, which now costs us a hundred mil- 
lions a year. 


United States History 


By Mary V. WORSTELL, in St. Nicholas. 


Signers of the Declaration. III 
VIRGINIA 


The Virginia signers all came from prominent 
families. 

(1) Carter Braxton was educated’ at William 
and Mary College, and this was followed by a 
three years’ sojourn abroad. On his return he 
was drawn into local politics, and for many years 
he was a notable figure in the history of his 
colony. 

(2) Benjamin Harrison entered public life 
while he was still a young man. Great Britain 
recognized his influence and sought to conciliate 
him, but his patriotism was sturdy and he was 
not to be bought over. In time he became Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and a popular one he proved. 

(3) Thomas Nelson, Jr., was one of the richest 
men in Virginia, in those faraway days. Like 
Carter Braxton, he was born to wealth, and his 
education was completed in England. One inci- 
dent of his life shows us how true a patriot he 
was, for when he was in command of the state 
militia at Yorktown it was thought that a decided 
advantage might be gained by bombarding his 
home. He at once directed the gunners to attack 
it, saying, “Spare no particle of my property so 
long as it affords comfort or shelter to the enemies 
of my country.” In this he followed Hancock’s 
unselfish example. 

The name of Lee has been an honored one in 
Virginia for many years. (4) Francis Lightfoot 
Lee was a close personal friend of Washington, 
and tho he cared little for public life he did not 
shirk its duties. For seven years he was a mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses, and for four years 
a member of the Continental Congress. In his 
own home he was always the charming host, the 
witty companion, the self-forgetting friend. 

His more brilliant brother, (5) Richard Henry 
Lee, was so gifted an orator that he was called 
“the Cicero of America.” He was always eager 
for complete independence, and so it is not to be 
wondered at that it was this ardent patriot who 
was the first to propose that “these united colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent states.” This was immediately seconded 
by that other ardent lover of liberty, John Adams. 
Jefferson alludes to Lee as “eloquent, bold and 
ever watchful at his post.” 

(6) Chancellor George Wythe was a famous 
figure in the early history of Virginia. He was 
born to wealth, he was finely educated, and in time 
he won high distinction at the bar. But to-day he 
is recalled as the wise teacher of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Both master and pupil signed the Great 
Document. , 

In thinking of the Declaration, one name always 
stands out like a great mountain peak, towering 


above all others—the name of (7) Thomas Jeffer- 
son; for it was this gifted man who drew up the 
document, and he did it with such skill that hardly 
a word of it was changed. As Richard Henry Lee 
was the first to make a motion suggesting inde- 
pendence, it would have been the usual and cour- 
teous thing to make him chairman of the commit- 
tee to draw up the document. But Lee was sud- 
denly recalled to his Virginia home, and so it 
seemed only fair to assign the delicate task to 
some other delegate from the same colony. Jeffer- 
son was no orator, but he had already earned an 
enviable reputation as a writer of important state 
documents. So to him was assigned the delicate 
but momentous task. 

Many of the signers reached high offices in the 
young republic. Many became governors of the 
new states, and two were elevated to the presi- 
dency, Jefferson and John Adams. One truly re- 
markable fact may be recalled in connection with 
these two, namely, that both men died on the same 
day; and,. what was still more remarkable, they 
died just fifty years to a day after the united colo- 
nies were declared independent, namely, on July . 
4, 1826. And when they passed away there was 
but one signer living, the venerable Charles Car- 
roll, of Carrollton, who survived Jefferson and 
Adams for six years, for he lived to be ninety-six. 

And who shall describe the actual signing of the 
Great Document! We can imagine these fine and 
courtly gentlemen going, one by one, to the broad 
table which may be seen to-day in Independence 
Hall. William Ellery, one of the Rhode Island 
delegates, afterward declared: “I placed myself 
beside the secretary and eyed each closely as he 
affixed his name to the document. Undaunted res- 
olution was displayed in every countenance.” It 
was, indeed, the proudest moment in the lives of 
these fearless men who, believing in the righteous- 
ness of their cause,”hazarded lives and fortunes 
in the great name of Liberty. 


Work Never Finished 


Winter is on my head, and eternal spring is in 
my heart. The nearer I approach the end, the 
plainer I hear around me the immortal sympho- 
nies of the worlds which invite me. It is marvel- 
ous, yet simple. It is a fairy tale, and it is a his- 
tory. For half a century I have been writing my 
thoughts in prose, verse, history, philosophy, 
drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode, song—lI 
have tried all, but I feel that I have not said a 
thousandth part of what is in me. When I go 
down to the grave I can say like so many others: 
“T have finished my day’s work,” but I cannot say, 
“T have finished my life.” My day’s work will 
begin the next morning.—Victor Hugo. 
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Plan for the Geography of the United States 
_and Its Possessions 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York 


FIRST WEEK 
Brief historical account of the territorial growth 
of the country. 


1. Position. 
Relative—with reference to continents of 
Europe, South America, Asia and Africa. 
Absolute—in North America; latitude and 
longitude; zones. 
SECOND WEEK 
2. Form. 

Relative. 

Actual—as shown by the map; gulfs, bays, 
etc.; peninsulas, capes, points, shoals, keys, 
islands; importance. 

3. Size. 

Comparative—compared with size of conti- 
nents. and leading countries, and with whole 
earth. 

Actual—in square miles; length in miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific; 
length in miles from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Canada; length of time it takes to make 
journeys across the country from east to 
west, and from north to south. 

THIRD WEEK 
4. Surface and Relief. is 

Highlands, including plateaus; mountains, 
peaks and passes; average elevation; posi- 
tion and extent; general direction; average 
elevation. 

Plains and valleys; positions; extent; char- 
acter (coast, flood or delta plains) ; relation 
to the highlands. 

Relation of highlands and lowlands to the 
great continental slopes, great drainage 
systems, interior basins, and the character 
of the coast lines. 

5. Climate. 

Temperature as controlled by position (alti- 
tude), surface and nearness to ocean. 
Rainfall as controlled by position, in wind 
belts, nearness to highlands, nearness to 
oceans (ocean current). 

Location of areas of aridity, and reasons 


therefor: 
FOURTH WEEK 
6. Drainage. 
Chief watersheds. 


Principal rivers; comparisons of length, rap- 
idity of flow, importance to manufacturing 
or navigation and reasons therefore; im- 
portance to the regions in which found. 

Lakes. 

The Great Lakes and their commercial im- 
portance. Inland lakes and regions where 
found; importance. | 

7. Soil. 

That which has been formed in place or has 
been transported as a result of the drain- 
age system. 

FIFTH WEEK 
8. Vegetation and vegetable products. 

Regions and areas of; causes for; dependent 
upon temperature, rainfall and character of 
soil; nature of products; lists of products. 
N. B.—In this connection it is most advis- 
able to contrast the methods of farming of- 


two or three decades ago with present-day 
methods; of New England farms with 
farms in the Far West; of the plantation 
in the South with the farms in the North 
and the West; of contrasting the life of the 
farmer of half and even a quarter century 
ago with the life of the prosperous farmer 
of to-day as regards the conveniences of 
farm life, etc. Special mention should be 
made of the enormous growth in the de- 
mand for wheat and other grains produced 
in the United States and the large areas 
that are open for cultivation. Special men- 
tion should also be made, and a full descrip- 
tion, etc., given of irrigation and the im-- 
portant part it is playing in tne develop- 
ment of the West. 

The regions of great aridity and the causes 
therefore should be referred to, as devel- 
oped in earlier work. The extensive 
swampy regions, the bad lands, etc., should 
also be taken up and discussed economi- 
cally. 

SIXTH WEEK 4 
10. Animals and their distribution. 

Regions of; causes for; the few wild animals; 
the large number of domestic animals; their 
importance; the descriptions of life on 
ranches, etc.; contrasts of present-day 
methods with those of thirty and fifty years 
ago; the sheep growers vs. the cattle raisers 
and their connection with the development 
of the West; the extinction of the herds of 
bison, and the decrease in the number of 
elk. Regions where fish and other sea food, 
sponges, etc., are found. All animal prod- 
ucts. 

SEVENTH WEEK 
11. Minerals. 

Distribution of; the minerals found; their im- 
portance; contrasts in methods of mining 
present-day with those of twenty-five years 
ago; descriptions of the mining of coal, of 
iron, of gold and copper; of the oil industry. 
Special emphasis should be laid upon their 
importance in the rapid economic develop- 
ment of the United States as a world 
power. 

EIGHTH WEEK 
12. Population. 

Historical account of the peoples settling the 
United States, and reasons therefor; races 
and nationalities; regions of greatest con- 
gestion; regions most sparsely settled and 
causes therefore. N. B.—Emphasis should 
be placed upon the possibilities of occupa- 
tion, as conditioned by VI, VII and VIII, 
1X, s, BE 2. 

13. Industries and Occupations. 

As dependent upon climate, drainage, soil, 
vegetable, animal and mineral products 

_and resources; supply and demand and 
commercial advantages in the means of 
transportation, etc. The leading industries 
only should be taken up, e.g., agriculture, 
cattle and sheep raising, lumbering, fishing, 
mining and quarrying, manufacturing, 
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commerce, transportation, professions and 
serving. The leading occupations in the 
neighborhood should be taken up and their 
relation to the industrial development of 
the country as a whole shown. N. B.—Lay 
stress upon importance of conservation of 
natural resources. Mention enormous value 
of the by-products which were formerly 
thrown away as waste; e.g., cornstalks, cot- 
ton seeds, by-products in the oil industry, 
in the packing industry, etc. 
NINTH WEEK 
14, Development of centers of population. 

Commercial centers, manufacturing centers, 
seaports, lake ports, railroad. centers. A 
list of the most important centers should be 
studied, the reasons in each case deduced 
from the previous work. 

TENTH WEEK 
15. Commercial and trade routes. 

Resulting from the attempt of people to find 
a market for their manufactured products 
and from the necessity for sources of raw 
material. 

Railroad lines; railroad centers. 

Rivers and river systems; their importance. 

Canals and their importance. 

Railroads, local, and the important trunk 
lines; regions reached by them; commodi- 
ties carried. 

Domestic steamship lines. 

Foreign steamship lines. 

The Panama Canal. 
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Give reasons for the small merchant marine 
’ of the United States. 


ELEVENTH TO FIFTEENTH WEEK 


16. Political divisions in the United States, 
according to the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion; e. g., the States making up the North 
Atlantic, the South Atlantic, the South 
Central, the North Central, the Western 
States, the Territories and the insular pos- 
sessions with Alaska, to be taken up in de- 
tail, according to the following outline: (a) 
Location and boundaries; (b) size, com- 
parative and actual; (c) surface, includ- 
ing mountains, plains, etc.; (d) drainage, 
rivers and lakes; (e) climate; (f) prod- 
ucts, vegetable, animal and mineral; (g) 
industries and occupations; (h) popula- 
tion, native and foreign, and proportion of 
illiterates; (i) cities, noted for; (j) trans- 
portation facilities; (k) manufactures for 
export; (1) interesting facts connected 
with the state and the cities. 
SIXTEENTH WEEK 
The possessions of the United States. 
SEVENTEENTH TO TWENTIETH WEEK 
Review of the work of the first four months. 
In the work of the eleventh to sixteenth weeks it will 
be seen that the pupils are on familiar ground as. a re- 
sult of the steady and regular development of the topics 
taken up during the first eleven weeks. The work during 
the former period will be mere amplification and partic- 
ularizing of the details. 


Government of the United States 


The Legislative Department—II 


TERM AND SESSIONS OF CONGRESS 


Each Congress lasts for two years, beginning 
on the fourth of March in an odd-numbered year. 
This is owing to the fact that the first meeting 
of Congress took place in 1789. While Congress 
begins in March, the first session does not take 
place until the first Monday in December follow- 
ing, fourteen months after the general election at 
which the Representatives were elected. Each 
Congress has at least two meetings, called ses- 
sions. The first or “long session” begins on the 
first Monday in December, in the odd-numbered 
year, and generally lasts well into June or July, 
or until the hot weather makes residence in 
Washington most uncomfortable, for Congress 
never completes all its legislative work. Efforts 
are made to pass all measures that are demanded 
by the public or that have been pledged by the 
party in its pre-election promises. The second or 
“short session” begins on the usual December day 
in the even numbered year and promptly adjourns 
sine die at noon on the fourth of March following. 
At this session the essential legislative matters 
requiring passage are acted upon, all others being 
left over to its successor. Very little general legis- 
lation is enacted. Should important matters arise 
demanding immediate action by Congress, the 
President is empowered to call Congress.in special 
or extraordinary session. This has been the case 
on a few occasions within recent years (seven 
times since 1889, including the special session held 
in 1909, all lasting, with the exception of the last, 
from five days to one month), the special occasion 
being due to the tariff question. 

The Representatives are elected for only two 
years. The House of Representatives is, there- 
fore, an entirely new one every two years. How- 


ever, a number of the members of the previous 
Houses are re-elected, and may be returned as 
often as their constituents see fit to do so. The 
Senate, on the other hand, is continuous. One- 
third of the members change every two years. 
This is so because the Constitution provided that 
the first Senate should be divided into three equal 
parts, one-third of the Senators going out of office 
with the first Congress, the second set leaving 
office at the end of the second Congress and the 
third group filling out the full term of six years. 
All subsequent elections to the Senate served the 
full term. It is thus seen that one-third of the 
upper house change every two years with the 
introduction of a new Congress, while the remain- 
ing two-thirds tend to keep the House removed 
from popular clamor, besides making for contin- 
uity of the organization. 


ORGANIZATION 


In the organization of the House of Represen- 
tatives the resemblance to the English House of 
Commons can be seen, particularly in the matter 
of the presiding officer of the House, the Speaker, 
and in the presiding officer of the Senate. How- 
ever, we have made radical changes in both. The 
English Speaker is chosen regardless of his party 
affiliations, and while serving as such allies him- 
self with neither party. He is elected as often as 
he expresses a wish to serve. He is a fair, just 
and impartial presiding officer. Our Speaker, on 
the contrary, is the leader of the majority party in 
the House; he is elected by the votes of the party 
in power; he is its master, at the same time, its 
servant. He will seek to give it every advantage 
in the course of legislation, and he may make every 
legitimate use of his office and its means to fur- 
ther the interests of his party! Thru his power 
of appointment of the committees, especially the 
omnipotent Rules Committee of which he is chair- 
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man, he controls the legislation in the House. He 
can withhold recognition of a member desiring to 
address the House, and can obstruct any legisla- 
tion that he is opposed to. In the Senate the Vice- 
President occupies the chair, but cannot debate 
or vote. The Speaker can do both. 

The following selection as to the election of the 
Speaker and the organization of the House of 
Representatives has been taken from the Congres- 
sional Record of December 2, 1907. 


This day, in compliance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, the Members- elect of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Sixtieth Congress assembled in their Hall and 
were called to order by Mr. Alexander McDowell, the Clerk 
of the last House. 

The Clerk.—Prayer will be offered by the Chaplain of 
the last House. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Henry N. Couden, D.D., 
Chaplain of the last House. 

The Clerk—The Clerk will call the roll by States to as- 
certain if a quorum of the Sixtieth Congress is present. 

The roll, as made by the Clerk, was then called, when 
the following members answered present: 

(Here follows a list of those responding to the call.) 

The Clerk.—Three hundred and sixty-nine Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. We are 
now ready for nominations for Speaker. 

ELECTION. OF SPEAKER 

Mr. Hepburn.—Mr. Clerk, I am directed by the unani- 
mous vote of the Republican Members of this House to 
present the Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, a Representative-elect 
from the State of Illinois, as their candidate for Speaker 
of this Sixtieth Congress. (Loud and long-continued ap- 
plause on the Republican side.) 

Mr. Clayton.—Mr. Clerk, I nominate for Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Sixtieth Congress of the 
United States the Hon. John Sharp Williams, a Represen- 
tative-elect from the State of Mississippi. (Loud and long- 
continued applause on the Democratic side.) 

The Clerk.—Are there any other nominations? If not, 
the nominations are closed. The following tellers will 
please take their places at the desk: Mr. Heflin of Ala- 
bama, Mr. Rucker of Missouri, Mr. Wheeler of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Murdock of Kansas. 

(The vote was taken; and there were cast for Mr. Can- 
non 207 votes, for Mr. Williams 159 votes, not voting 24.) 

Mr. Cannon, having received a majority of all the votes 
cast, is elected Speaker of the Sixtieth Congress. (Ap- 
plause.) The Clerk will appoint Mr. Williams of Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Sulloway of New Hampshire and Mr. Ollie 
James of Kentucky, as a committee to escort the Speaker- 
elect to the Chair. (Applause.) 

(When Mr. Cannon appeared with the committee desig- 
nated the Members of the House, rising in a body, greeted 
him with loud and general applause, which was renewed 
as he ascended the Chair.) 

Mr. Williams.—Fellow-Representatives, the second to the 
highest office in the United States, and therefore in the 
world, is the office of the Speaker of the American House 
of Commons, the House of Representatives. I have the 
honor, for the third time in my life, not to introduce but 
to present, to a House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, the Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, of IIli- 
nois, as its Speaker. (Prolonged applause.) 

The Speaker.—(Then follows the address of the Speak- 
er.) I am now ready for the oath. 

SWEARING IN THE SPEAKER 

Mr. Bingham, the Member longest in continuous service 
in the House, was named by the Clerk to administer the 
oath of office to the Speaker-elect; and the oath was ac- 
cordingly administered. 

SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS AND DELEGATES 

The Speaker.—The Clerk will call the roll by States and 
Territories, and Members and Delegates, as their names 
are called, will please come forward to the area in front 
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of the Clerk’s desk and take the prescribed oath of office. 

(The following is the oath of office:) 

“I (name) do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same; that I take this ob- 
ligation freely, without any mental reservation or pur- 
pose of evasion, and that I will well and faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the office on which I am about to en- 
ter. So help me God.” ; . 
The Speaker then administered the oath of office to the 
Members and Delegates presenting themselves. 4: 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Cocks, of New York, qualified by 
affirmation. 

(The election of the various officers of Congress, pre- 
sented by the caucuses of the two great political parties, 
then took place. For the officers and their respective du- 
ties, see later. .Those- nominated by the Republican caucus 
were duly elected, and the oath of office administered to 
them by the Speaker. Resolutions were adopted to notify 
the President of the United States and the Senate that 
the House was ready to transact business or receive com- 
munications. The resolutions assigning rooms in the 
House office-building and the Capitol completed the intro- 
ductory measures for the organization of the House. 


ADOPTION OF THE RULES OF THE SIXTIETH CONGRESS 

Mr. Dalzell—Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Resolved, That the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Fifty-ninth Congress be adopted as the rules 
of the House of Representatives of the Sixtieth Congress, 
including the standing orders of March 8 and March 14, 
1900 (relating to consideration of pension and claim bills 
on Fridays), which are hereby continued in force during 
the Sixtieth Congress.” 

(Then follows a very heated debate and discussion of the 
resolution, the Republicans in the main supporting the res- 
olution, while the Democrats almost unanimously oppose 
it. The Delegates are permitted to discuss, but do not 
vote.) 

Mr. Williams (leader of the minority, the Democratic 
Members).—Mr. Speaker, I think we had better have the 
yeas and nays. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 199, nays 
163, answering “present” 3, not voting 23. 


In addition to the Speaker and the Clerk, al- 
ready mentioned, the remaining officers of the 
House are the Sergeant-at-Arms, the Chaplain, 
the Librarian, the Doorkeeper and the Postmas- 
ter, each of whom has one or more clerks to assist 
him. The duties of the Clerk are to take charge 
of the records of the House, to affix his attest to 
all passed bills, to keep the roll of the members, 
to keep the minutes of the sessions, and in general 
to attend to the routine work in the House. The 
Sergeant-at-Arms is the police officer of the 
House; he arrests members and brings them be- 
fore the House in case of “no quorum”; he is also 
the paymaster of the House, the Speaker certify- 
ing to the pay-rolls. The Doorkeeper has charge 
of the cleanliness and order in the chamber and 
the rooms in the House buildings, and has charge 
of the galleries for visitors. The Librarian is in 
charge of the great Congressional Library, and 
sees to it that the members of either House can 
procure the works of reference, reports, etc., de- 
sired in connection with and in the course of de- 
bates and discussions. The Chaplain opens the 
House with prayer. The Postmaster is respon- 
sible for the delivery of the mail of the members 
and to the members. 

[The “Committees” and the course of a legisla- 
tive bill will bé described next month.] 








Food Products 
’ Ham 


‘ So-called hams are the smoked hind legs of 
pigs. The name is sometimes applied to the pre- 
served flesh of other animals, especially mutton 
and beef. In the preparation of ham, the gen- 
eral process followed is to rub the meat with a 
mixture of salt and saltpetre and then steep it 
for some time in brine. The ham is then hung 
over a fire made of non-resinous wood until it is 
= Chicago is the chief center of the pork 
trade. 


Iceland Moss 


This is a leafy lichen found in northern lati- 
tudes generally, and valued for its nutritive and 
medicinal qualities. It contains about 80 per 
cent of farinaceous food. Naturally, it is bitter, 
but the bitterness can be removed by steeping in 
water. It forms an excellent food for invalids 
and medicinally it is used in cases of lung disease. 


Coriander 


The coriander plant is a native of southeastern 
Europe and the Orient, but is now widely distrib- 
uted. Its seeds are red and aromatic, and a vola- 
tile oil is obtained from them. The seeds are 
sometimes used in medicine, and théy are em- 
ployed for flavoring curries and spirits, in the 
manufacture of confectionery, etc. 


Crab 


The crab is a well-known edible shell fish. It 
belongs to the same family as the lobster and the 
crayfish. The crab lives along the seashore, and 
several millions are caught annually off the coasts 
of the United States. 


Cranberry 

Cranberries grow on a small, slender, creeping 
evergreen shrub. There are three species in Eu- 
rope and Northern Asia. The cranberry of the 
United States and Canada is larger than that of 
Europe. The berries, which have a sharp acid 
taste, are valuable for tarts and preserves, and on 
account of their health-preserving properties are 
much used on board ship. 

Wine is made from cranberries in Siberia, and 
a beverage derived from them is sold in Russia. 


Cream 


The fat of milk exists in minute globules in new 
milk. It is called cream. Being lighter than the 
milk itself, the cream rises and spreads over the 
whole surface. It is generally of a yellowish 
color. Machines, called cream separators, have 
been devised for dividing the cream from the 
milk with greater speed than can be done when 
the operation is left to nature, and also for ex- 
tracting the whole instead of a part. Cream is 
the source of butter, and is a most important ar- 
ticle of commerce. A considerable trade is car- 
ried on in the manufacture of various kinds of 
cream. the principal of which are: 

1. Whipned cream, which is made by beating 
new milk or cream with the white of eggs. 

2. Vanilla cream, which consists of whipped 
cream sugared and flavored with vanilla. 

3. Cream cheese: Rich. cream is first tied up 
in a clean wet cloth, kept in a cool place for sev- 
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eral days, then transferred to a finer cloth, and 
afterwards placed in a mould. 


Cucumber 


The well-known tender annual table vegetable 
known as the cucumber belongs to the gourd fam- 
ily. In comparatively warm localities it is grown 
in the open air. When the fruit is nearly ripe it 
comes away from the stalk and gives out its seed 
and juice. The latter contains a powerful drug. 
The cucumber is largely used as a salad. Young 
cucumbers, sometimes called gherkins, are 
pickled. 


Cummin 

Cummin is a plant resembling fennel, of the 
order Umbellifere. It is cultivated in southern 
Europe, North Africa, and India. The properties 
of cummin seeds are similar to those of caraway 
seeds, but somewhat stronger. The Dutch are 
said to mix cummin with their cheese, and in the 
north of Europe it is often added to bread. At 
one time used as a medicine, it is now employed 
only by veterinary surgeons. Morocco is the chief 
exporting country. 


Damson 

The damson is a small oval variety of the com- 
mon plum. It is much used for making pre- 
serves. The damson tree grows to a considerable 
height, and is exceedingly fruitful. The fruit is 
variously colored, dark purple, blue, black, and 
yellow. A native of Damascus, the damson tree 
is now found in various parts of the world. 


Date Palm 


The date is a species of palm cultivated in im- 
mense quantities all over northern Africa, west- 
ern Asia, and southern Europe. The fruit is in 
many localities the principal food of the inhab- 
itants of the countries in which it grows. When 
dried, dates are exported from Egypt, Turkey, 
and Morocco. The varieties are numerous, de- 
pending upon the shape, size, quality, time of ri- 
pening, etc. 

Rope is made~from the fiber of the date palm, 
while the sap of the tree gives an intoxicating 
beverage known as lagbi. 

Sugar made from the sap is used in India. 


Curacoa 


This is a liquor manufactured largely in Hol- 
land, principally at Amsterdam, from the dried 
rind of the Curacoa oranges. The oranges are 
obtained from the West Indian Island Curacoa, a 
Dutch possession in the Gulf of Maracaybo. The 
rind is steeped in water. It is then distilled with 
spirit, and Jamaica rum is added to the residue. 
An imitation of curacoa is obtained from the rind 
of bitter oranges and whiskey. 


Currants 


This is the common name for various species of 
plants of the genus Ribes. The best variety for 
jellies, wines, and preserves is the red currant, 
with its white variation, tho the black currant is 
much prized. The grape currant is the fruit of 
the Corinth vine, a variety of the ordinary vine 
cultivated in the Ionian Islands. In certain dis- 


tricts of Greece a sweet wine is made from the 
fruit, but the grapes are cultivated mainly for ex- 
port, Greece possessing practically a monopoly. 
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Candlemas: February 2. 


If Candlemas day be fair and bright 
Winter will take another flight; 

If Candlemas day be foul and rain 
Winter is gone and won’t come again. 


This ancient bit of weather prophecy, antedat- 
ing the efforts of our friend Old Probabilities 
by nobody knows how many hundred years, is per- 
haps all that the majority of our readers are 
likely to recall readily in connection with Candle- 
mas day—the second of February. 

But Candlemas, besides being one of the ancient 
feasts of the church, and an interesting day to 
weather prophets, had in the old time various 
pretty ceremonies and observances belonging to it, 
some of which in the new fashion for old fash- 
ions have recently been revived. 

Candlemas teas are given where the only lights 
are candles, and as many of these are used as 
possible. Candlemas cakes are served—small, 
round cakes with a little lighted candle in the cen- 
ter of each, and the owner of the cake whose light 
burns longest will, it is supposed, in accordance 
with old tradition, be the most fortunate of the 
company during the coming year. 

Sometimes an indoors procession is organized 
bearing lighted candles, and passing from room 
to room of the house to drive the shadows out, 
that misfortune may not enter before the next 
Candlemas. 

Prettiest of all, little boats are made of the 
shells of walnuts, a tiny candle an inch long is 
stuck upright in each, and these fairy vessels are 
floated in a large tub of water, the fortunes of 
each. symbolizing those of the person who 
launched it. 

If the little craft is shipwrecked he will meet 
disaster; if it floats far, he will travel; if it stays 
in one spot, he will live tranquilly at home; if it 
meets another boat, joins it, and the two drift in 
company, it means marriage; if the light burns 
steadily, it means health and prosperity: if it wa- 
vers, flares and flickers, it indicates varying 
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health and fortune. The light that burns longest 
represents the longest life. 

But above all, at any Candelmas festival there 
should be plenty of candles; not because the effect 
of the illumination is extremely pretty, but also 
because another old verse—which should be in- 
scribed in red letters on a strip of paper round 
about the candle cakes—declares it advisable for 
happiness : 


So many ye candles at Candlemas yet shine 
From Candlemas the Candlemas, so many joys be thine. 


—Selected. 
Tiding Over the Winter 


By LILLIAN C. FLINT, Minnesota 

Life in our winter climate is for months just 
one vast chrysalis. Life is at such a low ebb, that 
hundreds of living things just exist. 

As soon as cold weather approaches, prudent in- 
sects retire from public life, cease from active 
pursuits, melt themselves up into a sort of pulp 
that is still alive and have not so much as a ves- 
tige of feeler or leg or anything that a self-respect- 
ing insect might have, and there each sleeps the 
winter away, gradually turning into a moth or a 
beetle or a butterfly. 

Slowly new limbs grow out within the protect- 
ing chrysalis case, wings bud from the side, and 
the caterpillar changes from a nome into the to- 
tally unlike image of the beetle or butterfly. 

Once in a while an insect tucks himself under 
the bark of a tree on the sunny side, or hides un- 
der the soft, warm moss, but by far the greater 
number eat and grow as grubs and caterpillars, 
and when winter comes turn into cocoons, to lie 
by for the winter wrapped up in warm, silky or 
woolen blankets and protected underground by the 
snow. 

Next to him lies his vegetable neighbor who has 
done exactly the same thing that the caterpillar 
has. All the summer the leaves of the crocus, tulip 
and hyacinth have been eating and laying by food 
in their domed palaces underground. 

When the winter blows cold, the plant life re- 
tires underground into the bulb, and there remains 
a mere chrysalis of buds and blossoms. 

The moment the tulip or hyacinth gives up its 
wealth of flower there comes the butterfly or moth 
that has awakened at exactly the right. time to 
woo: the flower. In each case they passed a cer- 
tain definite time in laying up material,—in just 
eating and laying away food. Then both rested, 
and then they came out prettier than before. 


What is true of the butterfly and the tulip is true 
of all plants that live thru the winter. The trees 
lose their leaves and take their juices down into 
the cellar, as it were, to store them over the win- 
ter, and they hold the juices there so that in the 
spring they may manufacture these into bright- 
green foliage, tasseled, swaying catkins and sweet 
apple-blossoms. 

Squirrels hibernate, moles take a long nap, 
frogs sink to the bottom of the ponds, slugs bury 
themselves in the ground. But many species get 
over the winter in the form of eggs that will hatch 
and seeds that ‘will grow. 

And in all this, one generation never knows any- 
thing about the other. The eggs are laid, and the 
butterfly that laid them dies, and never knows of 
the little worm that will hatch to continue the spe- 
cies the next summer. The flower drops its seeds 
without a trace of consciousness of the perfect 
flower ready to follow the first faint breath of the 
coming summer. 
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Benjamin Franklin 


A Play in Seven Acts 


By E. FERN HAGUE, New York 


CAST 
. Benjamin Franklin. 
. James Franklin, brother of Benjamin. 
. Dr. Holmes. 
. Miss Deborah Reed. 
. A Clergyman. 
General Washington. 
Mr. Reed, Father of Deborah. 
. Lafayette. 
. King Louis XVI. 
10. John Adams. 
11. John Jay. 
A Page and two French Soldiers. 


WONA NP or 


Act. I. A Printing Office. (Franklin as an apprentice.) 

Act II. A Street in Philadelphia. (Looking for work.) 

Act III. Franklin’s Printing Office. (Compiling “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac.’’) 


Act IV. Sitting-room in Franklin’s House. (Making a 
discovery. ) 

Act V. A Street. Scene. (Talking with General Wash- 
ington.) 


Act VI. The French Court. (Pleading for United States.) 
Act VII. Sitting-room in Franklin’s House. (A visit from 
friends.) 

Act I. James Franklin’s Printing Office 
Enter Benjamin, putting a letter upon the table. 
Benjamin.—If brother James finds out I wrote 

this composition, he won’t think it good enough for 
his paper. That’s why I didn’t sign my right 
name. 

Enter James Franklin and Dr. Holmes. 
to work assorting papers. 

James Franklin (Opening the letter).—See 
here, Dr. Holmes—a story for my paper. 

Dr. Holmes.—Who wrote it? 

James Franklin.—Let me see. 
lence Do Good.” 

Dr. Holmes.—How strange! 
(Turning pages.) It begins well. Yes, the Eng- 
lish is good, yes, yes. It is clever. The writer 
of this will be glad to tell his real name some day. 

Benjamin.—Oh, will he! 

James Franklin—Why are you so concerned 
and eager about it? 

Benjamin.—Oh, nothing, only I am glad you 
have something nice for your paper. 

Dr. Holmes.—Yes, James, whoever wrote that 
has brains. Oh, before I forget. I want to put 
an advertisement in your paper. 

James Franklin.—Very well. Let us go over to 
the Coffee House and talk it over. 

Exeunt James Franklin and Dr. Holmes. 

Benjamin (Wrapping up some papers).—So I 
shall be a great man! So I have brains! Well, 
if I have, I shall use them! 

Exit. 

Act II. A Street in Philadelphia 

Benjamin walks along, his pockets bulging with his 
wardrobe, and a loaf of bread under each arm. 

Benjamin. —There must be some printing offices 
here in Philadelphia where a boy can work. 

Deborah Reed is sweeping her doorstep and gazes with 
amusement at Benjamin. 

Benjamin (Bowing low, his bread falling upon 
the ground).—Good morning, my dear young lady. 


Benjamin sets 


It is signed “‘Si- 


Let me see it. 


Deborah (Laughing).—What a fanny-looking 
boy you are! Are you the baker’s boy? 

Benjamin.—No, indeed, I am His Most Gracious 
Majesty, the King! Salute me! 

Deborah.—Most High and Gracious Majesty, I 
salute thee. (Calling) Father, come out and see 
the King! 

Mr. Reed.—Coming, daughter. What nonsense! 
Who are you? 

Benjamin.—I am Benjamin Franklin, late of 
Boston; but I have decided to reside in the quiet 
city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Reed.—Did you run away from home? 

Benjamin.—No, sir, I walked. 

Deborah.—Won’t your parents worry? 

Benjamin.—No, sir. They know I have come 
here, and as I left sixteen brothers and sisters at 
home, my parents will not be lonely. 

Mr. Reed.—Why come to Philadelphia? 

Benjamin.—I came to seek my fortune, sir. 

Mr. Reed.—What kind of work can you do? 

Benjamin.—I am a printer, but I am willing to 
work at anything. 

Mr. Reed.—Why, I have a printing shop. Would 
you like to work for me? 

Benjamin.—That depends upon my wages, sir. 

Mr. Reed.—I will give you two dollars a week 
and your board. 

Benjamin.—How much do you reckon my board 
is worth? 

Mr. Reed.—Three dollars a week. 

Benjamin.—Then if you will give me five dol- 
lars a week I’ll work for you, and board myself. 

Mr. Reed.—Well, my boy, you have an eye for 
business. I will take you at that price. Just 
come into the house and make yourself at home 
till you find your boarding-place. 

Benjamin.—Thank you, sir. 

Deborah (Bowing low).—I pray Your Majesty 
enter our humble dwelling and take your bread 
with you. : 

Exeunt. 

Act III. Franklin’s Printing Office 

Enter Benjamin Franklin, wearing spectacles. 

Franklin.—I hope the poor people will read my 
paper. I-wrote it for them. . 

Enter Mr. Reed. : 

Mr. Reed.—Good morning, Benjamin. 

Franklin.—Good morning, Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reed.—I hear that you and my daughter, 
Deborah, are to be married. 

Franklin.—Yes, sir. I hope you are pleased 

Mr. Reed.—My boy, I am delighted. You are 
an ambitious, honest and . hard-working young 
man, and I am going to take you into my business 
as partner. 

Franklin.—I thank you, sir. I shall do my best 
to make the business pay. 

Mr. Reed.—You will, I am sure. 
what have you there? 

Franklin.—Oh, these are some sayings I have 
gotten together to be published for the poor young 
men to read. It will help them. 

Mr. Reed.—What have you called it? 

Franklin.—I call it “Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

Mr. Reed.—Read me some of the advice Poor 
Richard gives. 


By the way, 
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Franklin.—‘Never leave until to-morrow what 
you can do to-day.” 

Mr. Reed.—That’s true. 

Franklin.—Tf time be of all things the most 
precious, wasting time must be the greatest evil.” 

Mr. Reed.—Very true. 

Franklin.—‘Keep thy shop, and thy shop will 
keep thee.” 

Mr. Reed.—Yes, yes. Those are all very good 
sayings. Come, we will try to keep our shop, then 


we can expect our shop to keep us: 
Exeunt. 


Act IV. Sitting-Room in Franklin’s House 

Enter Deborah with her sewing-basket. 

Deborah.—Benjamin is always trying experi-' 
ments. I wonder why he made that kite. 

A knock. Enter the Clergyman. 

Clergyman.—Good evening, madam. Where is 
Mr. Franklin? 

Deborah.—He has gone out in the fields, sir, 
with a kite. 

Clergyman.—Out in the fields with a kite! 

Deborah.—Yes, he hopes to find out somehow 
if there is electricity in the lightning. 

Clergyman.—And if there is? 

Deborah.—Then he says he will put lightning 
rods on houses, and they will be less likely to be 
struck by lightning. 

Clergyman.—That would be very fine. Last year 
the church was struck by lightning and burned 
before we could put the fire out. 

Enter Franklin with kite. 

Franklin.—Deborah, I have made a discovery. 
There is electricity in lightning. 

Clergyman.—How did you find out? 

Franklin.—Why, I made this silken kite. On 
the top I fastened this metal point. Then I tied 
this hempen string to the kite. I raised the kite 
in the storm and fastened this key to the end of 
the kite near my hand. Well, the point did attract 
the lightning. - I felt the shock as it passed thru 
the string to the key. 

Clergyman.—You have made a great discovery, 
Mr. Franklin. 

Franklin.—I am sure that we can now put light- 
ning reds on our houses and feel safer during elec- 
trical storms. 

Clergyman.—I’ll have one put on the church 
steeple the very first thing. 

Franklin.—Yes, it would be a good thing. 

Clergyman.—Well, good evening, and good luck 
to your discovery. 

Franklin.—Good evening, sir. : 

Deborah.—Benjamin, I have had our supper 
ready for more than an hour. 


Franklin —Then come, let us eat. 
Exeunt. 


Act V. A Street Scene 

Enter Dr. Franklin, with book and cane. 
Washington from opposite direction. ° 

General Washington.— Good morning, Dr. 
Franklin, you are just the man I am looking for. 

Franklin.—What can I do for you? 

Washington.—It is for your country. 

Franklin—I am already ready to serve my 
country. 

Washington.—That is why you are the man I 
am looking for. I want you to go to France to 
represent us at the French Court. 

Franklin—But, my dear Washington, what 
would a plain man like me have to do with kings? 

Washington.—During this war with England, 
France is on our side. I want you to keep her on 
our side and get help and money if you can. 

lilii_ Franklin.—I’ll do it. I’ll go by the first ship. 


Washington.~Thank you. 


Enter General 
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Franklin.—You are in need of money? 

Washington.—Alas! We are. My poor sol- 
diers are half clothed and underfed. They have 
not received money for months. 

Franklin.—I have five or six thousand dollars I 
can give you. 

Washington.—That will be a help indeed. 

Franklin.—I’ll bring it to the State House to- 
morrow and make final preparations for my jour- 
ney to France. 

Washington.— Very good. Good - bye, 
Franklin. 

Exeunt. 


Act VI. The French Court 

The French king is seated at the table. Two soldiers 
are standing guard near by. Enter orderly. 

Orderly.—Le Marquis de Lafayette. 

Lafayette.—Your majesty, I come in behalf of a 
Colonist from America who would speak with you. 

King.—His name? 

Lafayette——Dr. Franklin, Sire. 

King.—I have heard of him. Bring him here. 

Enter Franklin, bowing low. 

King.—I am pleased to- see an American. 

Franklin.—Your Majesty is exceedingly kind to 
allow so humble a man as myself audience. I will 
be brief. My country has asked me to thank you 
for your friendly attitude toward us, to beg you to 
remain friendly, and to extend any possible aid to- 
ward our struggle for independence. 

King.—France admires the Colonies, and will 
indeed remain friendly. We will help America in 
every way we can. 

Franklin.—I thank you, your Majesty. 

Lafayette—Your Majesty, I beg you to allow 
me to fit up a ship with men, and sail to America 
to join their army. I am rich and greatly desire 
to go. 

* King.—My dear Lafayette, you may go. I only 
wish all my subjects were as brave as you. And 
now, gentlemen, as I have many other affairs to 
attend to, I must bid you both good-day. 

Lafayette and Franklin go out, bowing. 


Act VII. Sitting-Room in Franklin’s Home 

Enter Franklin with a cane and sits in a chair. 

Franklin.—To think I am eighty years old to- 
day! Poor Deborah. If she were living she would 
be making me a birthday cake. Poor, poor Debo- 
rah, she 

Knocking at the door. 

Franklin (Going to the door).—Who can it be? 

Opens door. Enter General Washington, John Adams 
and Mr. Jay. 

General Washington.—Many happy returns of 
your birthday! 

Franklin.—I thank you, my friends. 
did you know that this is my birthday? 

John Adams.—Your daughter sent us word and 
we have all come to the party. 

Franklin.—My daughter is in the kitchen. Ill 
call her. 

Mr. Jay.—Don’t trouble yourself, sir; she is 
preparing the table and the feast. We have just 
been around to the back door. 

General Washington.—Friends, it is a pleasure 
to pay our respects to our friend Franklin. He 
is a great patriot and worked hard for his coun- 
try. He began as a printer’s boy, then became 
editor, then a writer, a scientist, a statesman and 
a diplomat. . 

Mr. Jay.—And we are come to help him cele- 
brate his birthday to-day. 

John Adams.—Yes, he is eighty years old to- 
day. . 
Fewndiee2te, indeed, I am eighty years young 
to-day, and you are come to my first birthday feast. 


Dr. 
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Colonel Goethals, chief engineer in charge of the 
work on the Panama Canal, has stated that within 
four and a half years ships ought to be sailing 
across the Isthmus. 








Completed statistics of the football season give 
a total of 33 deaths and 216 seriously injured. 





The appraisal of the estate of the late E. H. 
Harriman fixes the total at $149,000,000. His 
widow is the richest woman in the world. 









The General Motors Co., with a capital stock of 
$60,000,000, has purchased fifty acres of land in 
Detroit, on which to erect a huge manufactory for 
the production of popular-priced automobiles. 
W. C. Durant, formerly a manager of the Buick 
Company, is head of the concern. 











President Taft recently made the statement that 
the time had come when the Red Cross should be 
put on an efficient basis with a permanent fund 
of $2,000,000. 






President Taft has ordered 3,000,000 acres of 
public petroleum lands in California, Wyoming 
and Oregon withdrawn from sale. The geologi- 
cal survey points out that the government is likely 
to become the greatest consumer of oil, since the 
six largest battleships and the fourteen largest de- 
stroyers are equipped to use oil for fuel exclu- 
sively. 











The people of Alabama voted by a majority es- 
timated at 20,000 against the adoption of the pro- 
hibition amendment to the state constitution sub- 
mitted by the legislature. 







The French War Office has confirmed the re- 
ports to the effect that it had decided to devote 
attention to the use and development of aeroplanes 
for war purposes rather than the dirigible balloon. 





























New York has joined Washington and other 
Eastern cities in passing a resolution abolishing 
football as a school game. Ex-President Eliot of 
Harvard and President Hadley of Yale have been 
conferring as to making the game less dangerous. 


The directors of the Phenix Insurance Company, 
a fire insurance concern of Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
removed from office by order of state authorities 
George P. Sheldon, who had been president of the 
company for twenty-two years. The state held 
Sheldon responsible for a shortage of about a mil- 
lion dollars and for falsification of reports for the 
past ten years. He had speculated with the funds 
of the company. The accused man has been ill for 
six weeks and is not expected to live. 


By the will of the late George Crocker, Colum- 
bia University is to receive $1,000,000, to be used 
in conducting research for the cause and cure of 
cancer. Both Mr. Crocker and his wife died of 
this disease. 
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The Transandine tunnel, which is being cut thru 
the Andes on the boundary line between Chile and 
Bolivia, is five miles long. It is the highest tun- 
nel in the world. The Chilean terminus of the 
Transandine railway is Arica, and the Bolivian La 
Paz. The tunnel reached the piercing point on 
November 27. 


Charles Crittenden, founder of the chain of 
homes for fallen women in various cities known 
as the Florence Crittenden Homes, died recently 
in San Francisco. 


Secretary Knox, on December Ist, notified the 
government of Nicaragua and the leaders of the 
revolution that the United States would hold the 
factions in control accountable for the protection 
of American lives and property. Mr. Knox con- 
demned President Zelaya and described his ad- 
ministration as a blot upon the history of Nica- 
ragua. 


The prohibition amendment to the constitution 
of Alabama was defeated on November 29, by a 
majority of 20,000. The state already has prohi- 
bition under laws passed by the legislature. The 
proposed amendment aroused opposition by the se- 
verity of its terms and the powers which it con- 
ferred in providing for its enforcement. 


The Vacuum Bottle 


Power and The Engineer says the reason why 
the liquid in a vacuum bottle, or in any other ves- 
sel, will remain cold three times as long as the 
same liquid will remain hot can best be explained 
by a water analogy. First, perhaps, a little study 
of relative temperature is necessary. 

If, on a hot day, with the mercury at 92 degrees 
Fahrenheit, a freezing liquid (32 degrees Fahren- 
heit) be put into a vessel, the liquid’s temperature 
must rise sixty degrees in order to reach the tem- 
perature of the surrounding atmosphere. If, on 
the other hand, a boiling liquid (212 degrees Fah- 
renheit) be placed i in a vessel with the outside tem- 
perature at the freezing point (32 degrees Fah- 
renheit), the liquid’s temperature must drop 180 
degrees to reach the atmospheric temperature. 
Thus a hot liquid on a cold day has three times the 
difference in temperature between itself and the 
ee air, that a cold liquid has on a hot 

ay. 

And now comes the application of the water 
comparison. As every engineer knows, or should 
know, the pressure of water varies directly as the 
“head.” Thus the pressure of a three-foot column 
is three times as great as that of a one-foot col- 
umn. Heat acts the same way. The difference of 
180 degrees exerts three times the pressure, or 
tendency to change, that a temperature difference 
of sixty degrees does. Thus the 180-degree change 
will take place in one-third the time required for 
the sixty-degree change. 

It may also be well to remember that cold is 
merely an absence of heat. Thus when a body 
becomes cooler, the heat is leaving it, and when it 
becomes warmer heat is entering it. Also, under 
equal conditions, heat will enter or leave a body 
at identically the same rate of speed. 
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The President’s Message 


President Taft sent his annual message to be 
read before Congress, on December 7. The fol- 


lowing are some of the facts and suggestions 


therein contained: 
EUROPE 


Report on conditions relating to fisheries on the 
North Atlantic coast. 

The Second Peace Conference at The Hague es- 
tablished an International Prize Court. 

The Belgian annexation of the Independent 
State of the Congo is still an unsettled question. 

Report of commission sent to Liberia has been 
received and it is hoped that helpful measures will 
result. 

The Norwegian Government has asked the 
United States to take part in a conference looking 
to remedy of conditions in the Spitzbergen 
Islands. ‘ 

THE NEAR EAST 

There is every reason why we should have a 
larger share in the commerce of the Near East, 
Turkey and Persia especially. 

LATIN AMERICA 

This Government gratified by the settlement, by 
Bolivia and Peru, of their boundary differences. 

We are asked to make liberal appropriation for 
our part in the Fourth Pan-American Conference, 
to be held at Buenos Ayres from May to No- 
vember. 1910. The Argentine Republic will also 
hold, during the same time, a great international 
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agricultural exhibition, in which we are asked to 
participate. 
All but one of the cases which for so long vexed 
our relations with Venezuela have been settled. 
There have been constant efforts on the part of 
this Government to promote peace and welfare 
among the Central American republics. 


THE FAR EAST 


This Government preserves its policy of sup- 
porting the principle of equality of opportunity 
and respect for the integrity of the Chinese Em- 
pire. The Chinese Government is devoting funds 
from the portion of the indemnity remitted by the 
United States in sending students to this country. 
A goodly number have already started work in 
our schools and universities. , 

Our relations with Japan are cordial, as usual. 

The Department of State is considering revision 
of the treaty with Siam. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Reorganization of the Department iis recom- 
mended. 
The consular service has.been greatly improved. 
EXPENDITURES AND REVENUES 
Economy necessary. Expenditures for year 
ending June 10, 1910, will exceed estimated re- . 
ceipts by $38,075,620. Add to this, cost of Pan- 
ama Canal and the $1,000,000 due on public debt, 
and the total deficit will be $73,075,620. 
Heads of departments directed to make their 
estimates of expenses as low as possible. 
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Reclassification of civil service recommended, so 
that work requiring most application and knowl- 
edge shall receive most compensation. 

A system of civil pensions recommended. 


CUSTOMS FRAUDS 

Reference is made to discovery of fraud in pay- 
ment of duty on underweights of sugar, the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company being the benefi- 
ciary. Criminal prosecutions are now proceeding. 

THE TARIFF 

The laws and practices of other countries to be 
considered with reference to the importation to 
those countries of products of the United States. 
If such laws and practices be not unduly discrim- 
inatory against the United States, the minimum 
duties provided in ,the bill will be in force. If 
such laws are discriminatory, the maximum rates 
shall be charged. 

The new law allows of a tariff board to be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

WAR DEPARTMENT 

Economy to be insisted upon. 

Needed changes in the department desired by 
= Secretary of War concurred in by the Presi- 

ent. 

Additional defence is badly needed at Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

The making of an extensive naval base at Pearl 
Harbor favored. 

THE NAVY 


Curtailment of expenses by $38,000,000 over last 
year recommended. 

Our Naval Observatory the most magnificent 
astronomical establishment in the world. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Legislation recommended providing for appoint- 
ment of a commission to examine the courts, to 
aid in simplifying and expediting their procedure. 

POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Suggestions are made regarding the postage on 
newspapers and magazines. The total deficit in 
the Department last year amounted to $17,500,000. 
The loss in the second-class mail service was $63,- 
000,000, and that from rural free delivery $28,- 
000,000. 

OTHER SUGGESTIONS ADVOCATED 

Necessity and entire practicability of postal 
savings banks. 
-— consideration and passage of a ship subsidy 

ill. 

The appointment by the President of a governor 
and an executive council for Alaska. 

Necessity for additional legislation to suppress 
recruiting the ranks of prostitutes from the immi- 
grants to this country. 

The establishment of a Bureau of Public Health. 


How [Chemistry Saves Millions 


A saving of millions of dollars to commerce is 
one of the net results of the modern chemist’s 
work. Henry A. Torrey, assistant professor of 
chemistry at Harvard, in an interesting article in 
Harper’s Magazine for January, shows how mil- 
lions of dollars have been saved by the artificial 


manufacture of dyes alone. For instance, indigo 
can now be made from naphthalene, which is plen- 
tifully found in coal-tar. In 1895: Germany ex- 
ported about 8,000,000 marks’ worth of indigo 
made from the plant. Ten years later artificially 
made indigo was exported by Germany to the value 
of 26,000,000 marks. And besides, the land for- 
merly devoted to the indigo plant was thus re- 
leased for other crops. 
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The Census—Questions to Be Asked 


The United States Census population schedule 
which will be carried by the enumerators during 
the Thirteenth Decennial United States Census, 
April 15 next, contains thirty-two questions con- 
cerning every man, woman and child in this coun- 
try, the total of whom is expected to reach the 
number of 90,000,000. 

The preparation of the population schedule en- 
gaged for the past few months the joint consider- 
ation of Assistant Director Willoughby, Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Hunt, the United States Census chief sta- 
tistician for population, and Prof. William B. Bai- 
ley, the Yale instructor in political economy, a 
prominent member of the Census Bureau advisory 
board of statisticians, etc., who later was commis- 
sioned supervisor of census for the state of Con- 
necticut. 

The schedule has been approved by Census Di- 
rector Durand, and in its final form will be 16 by 
23 inches in size, printed front and back, with 50 
lines on each side, one for each person enumerated. 
The Government Printing Office will print 1,800,- 
000 copies, so as to give each of the 330 supervi- 
sors of census an ample supply to meet all the 
needs of about 67,000 enumerators who will enu- 
merate the population in April next. 

The paper on which the schedule will be run off 
will be first-quality white writing, 23 by 32 inches, 
64 pounds to the ream, the total weight being 230,- 
400 pounds. The entire edition will be printed 
on a web press, which will print two of the sched- 
ules, face and back, each revolution, at the rate 
of 9,000 an hour. It will take about six and a half 
days for the press to print the 1,800,000, running 
sixteen hours a day. 


MORE CONVENIENT FORM 


The schedule paper is very heavy and will stand 
a great deal of handling. The form of the sched- 
ule is more convenient than that used ten years 
ago, and the two pages are so spaced that when 
the schedule is placed in the card-punching ma- 
chine, each time a card has been punched the 
ratchet wheel automatically moves the schedule up 
one line, and all the operator has to do is to oper- 
ate the keys on the punching machine. - 

For this stage of the compilation of the popula- 
tion statistics 122,000,000 manila cards have been 
ordered for the card-punching machines. 

The thirty-two questions are classified under 
thirteen groups. 

The first is Location, and under this head the 
enumerator must write down the street, avenue, 
road, etc.; the house number in cities or towns; 
and the number of the dwelling-house and the 
number of the family, in the numerical order of 
the enumerator’s visitation. 

Under the subject “Name,” for each person 
whose place of abode on April 15 was in the family 
being enumerated, the census taker is instructed 
to enter the surname first, then the given name and 
middle initial, if any. He must include every per- 
son living on April 15, 1910, and must omit chil- 
dren born since that date. 

The third group, Relationship, calls for a state- 
ment of the relationship which the person enumer- 
ated bears to the head of the family in which he 
resides. 

The Personal Description group asks for the 
sex; color or race—that is, whether white, black, 
mulatto, Chinese, Japanese, or Indian; age at last 
birthday; whether single, married, widowed, or 
divorced; the number of years of present mar- 
riage; and, under the subject of “Mother of how 
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many children,” the number of children each 
woman has had and the number now living. 


THE COUNTRY OF BIRTH 


The group relative to Nativity requires answers 
stating the place of birth of the person enumerated 
and also of his or her father and mother. The in- 
structions are that if either is born in the United 
States, the enumerator must give the state or terri- 
tory, but if of foreign birth he must give the 
country. 

The two questions regarding Citizenship apply 
to foreign-born persons only, and call for a state- 
ment of the year of immigration to the United 
States, and, in the case of adult males, whether 
naturalized or alien. 

The next question requires the enumerator to as- 
certain whether the person is able to speak Eng- 
lish, or, if not, to give the language spoken. _ 

There are five questions touching upon Occupa- 
tion. The first calls for the trade or profession of, 
or particular kind of work done by, the person 
being enumerated, such as, to quote the schedule, 
“spinner, salesman, laborer, etc.” The next in- 
quiry calls for a statement of the general nature 
of the industry, business, or establishment in 
which the person works, as, again to quote verba- 
tim from the schedule, “cotton mill, dry goods 
store, farm, etc.” The third wants to know 
whether the person is an employer, employee, or 
working on his or her own account, and, under the 
fourth and fifth questions, whether out of work 
on April 15, 1910, and the number of weeks out 
of work during the year 1909. 

The questions in the Education group are 
“whether able to read,” “whether able to write,” 
— school any time since September 1, 

Information regarding “Ownership of Home” 
will be obtained by these questions: Whether the 
home is owned or rented; if owned, whether free 
or mortgaged, and whether it is a farm or simply 
a house, as in a village or city; if a farm, the sched- 
ule carries for purposes of identification the num- 
ber of the farm schedule. 

The schedule further contains inquiries as to 
whether the person enumerated is a survivor of the 
Union or Confederate Army or Navy; whether 
blind in both eyes, and whether deaf and dumb. 


Richard Watson Gilder 


Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century 
Magazine since its foundation, died on November 
18. Mr. Gilder’s death was sudden, the first signs 
of illness appearing on November 3, while he was 
lecturing at Orange, N. J. Angina pectoris was 
the cause. 

Mr. Gilder was born at Bordentown, N. J., in 
1844. His father was a Methodist minister, from 
whom Richard’s education was largely gained. As 
a mere youth he printed and published a news- 
paper called The St. Thomas Register. 

In 1870 Mr. Gilder became associated with Dr. 
J. G. Holland, in starting Scribner’s Monthly Mag- 
azine. At Dr. Holland’s death he became editor- 
in-chief, retaining the position after the name was 
changed to the Century. 

His literary efforts were largely in the nature of 
poetry, and with his death the United States lost 
one of its very few genuine poets. 

A writer in the Springfield Republican says of 
him: “There are few like Gilder. His nature 
had an infinite delicacy, and his work in letters a 
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refined grace derived therefrom.’ The same writer 
continues: 


Gilder had the full quality of the poet; his gentleness 
was divine. Of the poets of the present (now passing) 
generation he has the primacy. Following the succession 
of Stoddard and Stedman, he of the New York poets was 
then first. There was ever in his verse a spiritual quality 
which distinguishes him. As a master of musical verse, 
without theory, he met the science of Lanier, and his was 
a voice of melody. Often he diverged from the conven- 
tional forms, writing in poetic prose, as in his remarkable 
verses on the return of an Arctic exploration; and often 
he uttered strong incitations to civic virtue. In his large 
service as a citizen in New York City he was identified 
with political and social reform, and in his later years 
that was the trend of his labor. 


The New York American recalls some facts in 
Mr. Gilder’s life as a citizen that are of special 
interest. It says: 


Fourteen years ago New York was startled one morn- 
ing by the newspaper disclosure of the fact that the Cor- 
poration of Trinity Church was the owner of some of the 
vilest tenement-houses in the city. Out of that great scan- 
dal, now grown all too familiar and commonplace, arose a 
movement for the appointment by Governor Flower of an 
investigating committee from the legislature to look into 
the housing conditions of the poor in this city. 

The Trinity disclosure, the agitation at Albany leading 
to the creation of the legislative committee, and the nom- 
inating of that committee at the Governor’s request, were 
all the work of a man who has for many years given his 
life to work of this kind for the Hearst newspapers. 

This man suggested to the Governor that Richard Wat- . 
son Gilder should be the chairman of the investigating 
committee. 

He was accordingly appointed to that office, with such 
men as Dr. Cyrus Edson, Thomas F. Byrnes, and Roger 
Foster as his associates. 

Mr. Gilder threw himself into the task with his charac- 
teristic conscientiousness and devotion. 

His faithfulness. defied all rivalry. More than a year 
of his life was given to the work of this committee—a work 


‘out of which has grown the New York Tenement-house 


Law, which has furnished a model of that kind of legisla- 
tion for the whole country. 

In his determination to know all the facts at first hand, 
Mr. Gilder visited day. by day in person hundreds of the 
worst tenements in the city. 

And, that he might know just what were the perils to 
which tenement-dwellers were exposed by fire, he left 
standing orders with the fire department that he should 
be called to all tenement-house fires occurring between 9 
o’clock in the evening and 5 in the morning. 


Secret of a Happy Life 


We occasionally meet a woman whose old age 
is as beautiful as the bloom of youth. We won- 
der how it has come about—what her secret is. 
Here are a few of the reasons: She knew how to 
forget disagreeable things. She kept her nerves 
well in hand, and inflicted them on no one. She 
mastered the art of saying pleasant things. 
She did not expect too much from her friends. 
She made whatever work came to her congenial. 

She kept her illusions and did not believe all the 
world wicked and unkind. She relieved the mis- 
erable and sympathized with the sorrowful. She 
never forgot that kind words and a smile cost 
nothing, but are priceless treasures to the discour- 
aged. She did unto others as she would be done 
by, and now that old age has come to her and there 
is a halo of white hair about her head she is loved 
and considered. This is the secret of a long life 
and a happy one.—Selected. 
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Quarterly Reviews of Current Events 


(From September 15 to December 15.) 


September 15.—President Taft ordered the dis- 
missal of L. R. Glavis, an agent of the General 
Land Office, thereby upholding Mr. Ballinger.— 
Bolivia and Peru came to an agreement, based on 
the decision of President Alcorta, of Argentina. 
—President Taft started on his long tour thru the 
West and South. 

September 16.—The American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, in convention, opposed postal savings 
banks and government-guaranteed deposits. 

September 17.—Charles H. Treat resigned his 
position as Treasurer of the United States.—The 
leader of the rebellion against the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco was executed.—The British House of Com- 
mons passed the Irish Land Bill. © 

September 18.—It was announced that Y. 
Uchida had been appointed Ambassador to the 
— States from Japan, to succeed Baron Taka- 

ira. 

September 19.—A meeting of Constitutional 
Democrats in St. Petersburg, Russia, was broken 
up by the police. 

September 20.—The steamship Mauretania re- 
duced her east-bound record by forty-five minutes. 
—The members of the committee to represent the 
Netherlands at the Hudson-Fulton celebration ar- 
rived in New York. 

September 21.—Governor John A. Johnson, of 
Minnesota, died, at the age of forty-eight years. 
—A hurricane swept the Gulf coast, resulting in 
a loss in New Orleans of a million dollars’ worth 
of property. 

September 22.—The centenary of Alfred Ten- 
nyson, the poet, was celebrated in England.—Rob- 
ert Hoe, the celebrated printing-press manufac- 
turer, died, aged seventy years. 

September 23.—President Taft opened the Gun- 
nison irrigation tunnel, in Colorado. 


September 24.—The new U. S. Tariff Board 
held its first meeting, in Washington.—The Inter- 
national Aeronautic Congress favored navigation 
rules similar to those used in ocean travel. 


September 25.—President Taft announced that 
Gifford Pinchot would remain in the Government 
service.—The Hudson-Fulton celebration began in 
New York City. 


September 26.—It was decided by the Naturali- 
zation Bureau in Washington that Turks were not 
eligible for citizenship. 

September 27.—Hubert Latham flew in his 
monoplane aviator over Berlin, and thence to Jo- 
hannesburg. 

September 29.—Sir John Knill was elected 
Mayor of London.—President Taft visited the Se- 
attle exposition. 


September 30.—Orville Wright ascended 700 
feet in his aeroplane, at Potsdam.—The Maureta- 
nia lowered her west-bound record by forty-four 
minutes. 

October 1.—Twenty-eight balloons started from 
Zurich in the international balloon race.—Dr. An- 
gell retired from the presidency of the University 
of Michigan. 


October 2.—Batown was abolished as a military 
port of Russia.—The Kalvan railroad, the first 


constructed entirely by Chinese, was opened to 
traffic. 

October 3.—A committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the U. S. money order system.—Albert 
Pulitzer, a former New York newspaper pub- 
lisher, died, at the age of fifty-eight years. 


October 4.—Wilbur Wright made a flight up 
the Hudson River, as far as Grant’s Tomb.—Dr. 
David H. Cochrane, former president of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, died, at the age of 
eighty-one years. 

October 5.—President Taft visited San Fran- 
cisco. 

October 6.—Abbot Lawrence Lowell was inau- 
gurated president of Harvard University.—Dud- 
ley Buck, the well-known organist and composer, 
died, aged seventy years. 


October 8.—Robert Lyon Rogers, for forty-two 
years U. S. Commissioner for Maryland, died. 


October 9.—The International Peace Bureau, in 
convention at Brussels, adopted a resolution that 
the governments of the world establish a general 
fund for relief in great disasters.—Wilbur Wright 
broke the world’s record in aeroplane speed at 
College Park, Md. 

October 10.—Dr. John P. Reynolds, for twenty 
years professor in the Harvard Medical School, 
died, at the age of eighty-three years. 


October 11.—The U. S. Supreme Court opened 
for the term of 1909-1910.—Prince Ito assured 
our Government that Japan will maintain the pol- 
icy of the “open door” in Manchuria. 

October 12.—The First National Bank of Min- 
eral Point, Wis., was closed on account of a short- 
age amounting to $210,000. 

October 13.—Professor Ferrer, convicted as a 
revolutionist, was executed at Barcelona, Spain. 

October 14.—Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols was in- 
stalled as President of Dartmouth College. 

October 21.—The Spanish ministry resigned.— 
A meeting in London was held to protest against 
the execution of Ferrer.—Ex-Judge R. S. Lovett 
was elected president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road.—Dr. J. S. Carlisle, president emeritus of 
Wofford College, S. C., one of the two surviving 
signers of the ordinance of secession, died, aged 
84 years. 

October 22.—The British Chancellor presented 
to the Commons a revised budget showing a de- 
crease of $10,500,000 from the original estimates. 
—An earthquake in India caused the death of 
twenty-five persons.—The National W. C. T. U. 
opened at Omaha. 

October 23.—State Senator Patrick H. McCar- 
ren, of New York, died, at the age of 60 years. 

October 24.—Nicaraguan Government troops 
were defeated on the San Juan River.—An ex- 
change of greetings was made between the Czar 
of Russia and the King of Italy.—Associate Justice 
Rufus W. Peckham, of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
died, at the age of 71 years. 

October 25.—The Canadian Government decided 
to make the vessels of their navy interchangeable 
with those of Great Britain.—M. Kokovtser, rep- 
resenting Russia, and Prince Ito for Japan, met at 
Harbin to discuss affairs. 
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October 26.—Major-General O. O. Howard, 
U. S. N., retired, died, at the age of 79 years.— 
Prince Ito of Japan was assassinated at the Har- 
bin railway station.—A tidal wave in the Strait of 
Tabasco, Mexico, caused loss of property estimated 
at five million dollars. 


October 27.—A new Cabinet took office in Den- 
mark.—Attorney-General announced that the Gov- 
ernment would appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the Sugar-Trust cases. 


October 28.—John D. Rockefeller gave a million ° 


dollars to fight the hookworm in the South.—A ter- 
rible cyclone off the coast of Italy lined the Medi- 
terranean Sea with wrecks. 

October 29. —Twenty-five men were killed in a 
colliery explosion in Wales. 

October 30.—President Taft addressed the Wa- 
terways Convention, at New Orleans. 


October 31.—John Stewart Kennedy, the New 
York banker and philanthropist, died, at the age 
of 79 years. 


November 1.—It was announced that the Ital- 
ian Government plans to build a fleet of dirigibles. 
—The maximum tariff was imposed on American 
goods by France. 

November 2.—Election day. For report of re- 
sults see THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for December. 


November 3.—Three women were appointed 
members of the New York City board of educa- 
tion. — Twenty - seven hundred lottery tickets, 
shipped from Santo Domingo, were seized by the 
Porto Rican police.—The National Geographic So- 
ciety at Washington approved the records of Rob- 
ert E. Peary, and voted him a gold medal. 


November 4.—The U. S. battleship North Da- 
kota proved herself the fastest “Dreadnought” 
afloat.—The British House of Commons passed the 
budget. 

November 5.—The British House of Commons 
rejected the Lords amendments to the Irish Land 
Bill.—The will of John Stewart Kennedy disposed 
of forty million dollars, nearly half of which went 
to public institutions.—Dr. William T. Harris, ex- 
Commissioner of Education, died, at the age of 
74 years. 

November 6.—The New Theater, in New York 
City, was formally opened. 

November 7.—The Governor-General of Finland 
resigned. 

November 8. —The French Chamber of Deputies 
rejected the proposal to change the method of elec- 
tion of members of the lower house. 


November 10.—Secretary MacVeagh announced 
that he would support Secretary Loeb in prosecut- 
ing the customs frauds at the port of New York.— 
President Taft returned to Washington, after trav- 
eling a journey of 13,000 miles. 

November 11.—Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, was chosen as a U. S. naval base. 

November 12.—A storm in Jamaica caused 
great damage. 

November 14.—At the opening of the Turkish 
parliament the budget showed a deficit of $22,- 
500,000. 

November 15.—The Persian parliament was 
opened at Teheran. 

November 16.—The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company obtained control of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. 

Navember 17.—Traffic in Germany was ham- 
pered by snow.—The Irish Land Bill was passed 
by the British House of Lords. 
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November 18.—The first train carrying passen- 
gers passed thru the Pennsylvania tunnel from 
New Jersey to Long Island City. 


November 19.—John B. Tabb, the poet, died, at 
the age of 64 years.—Hubert Latham rose in an 
aeroplane to the height of 1,333 feet—Horace H. 
Lurton, of Tennessee, was chosen to fill the va- 
cancy in the U. S. Supreme Court caused by the 
death of Justice Peckham. 


November 20.—Collector Loeb dismissed nine- 
teen persons for fraudulent work as employees in 
the New York Custom House. 

November 22.—Congressman David A. De Ar- 
mond, of Missouri, lost his life in an unsuccessful 
effort to save his grandchild from death in his 
burning home at Butler, Mo. 

November 26.—At the annual meeting of the 
Single Tax League resolutions of regret were 
adopted on the deaths, during the year, of William 
Lloyd Garrison, Louis Prang, Dr. Charles K. Cut- 
ter and Edward Doherty. 

November 27.—The Transandine tunnel, cutting 
thru the Andes between Chile and Bolivia, reached 
the piercing point. 

November 28.—Fighting on dain Philip- 
pine Islands, between U. S. constabulary and the 
Moros and Sananos, resulted in the loss of six 
American soldiers. 

November 29.—The New York Men’s League 
fcr Woman’s Suffrage was organized as a state 
association, with George Foster-Peabody as presi- 
dent. 

November 30.—The Right Rev. Thomas A. Hen- 
drick, first American Bishop of the Roman Catho- 
lic diocese of Cebu, Philippine Islands, died. He 
was sixty years old.—President Taft began work 
on his message to Congress.—After five hours’ 
fighting, the Nicaraguan revolutionist forces de- 
feated 1,000 Zelayan troops.—Duke Kar] Theodor, 
of the Bavarian royal house, died. He was a phy- 
sician and eye specialist, and he had established 
and maintained several private hospitals where 
poor people were treated free. 

December 2.—It was announced that J. P. Mor- 
gan had bought a majority of the stock of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

December 3.—The National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education held its third an- 
nual convention.—Marie, wife of Waldemar, the 
youngest son of King Christian of Denmark, died. 

December 4.—It was stated that King Gustaf, 
of Sweden, spent the day disguised as a steve- 
dore, to get from his working companions their 
point of view. 

December 5.—O. M. Rhodes, a blacklisted mill 
operative, obtained a verdict in the South Carolina 
Supreme Court for $10,000 against the Granby 
Cotton Mills, of Columbia. 

December 6.—The San Jose estate of 55,000 
acres in the Island of Mindoro, Philippine Islands, 
was bought of the United States, by E. L. Poole, 
for $367,000. 

December 7.—A Philadelphia company got pos- 
session of a 10,000-barrel oil well in Harrison Co., 
West Virginia. Reports reached this country that 
King Leopold of Belgium was partly paralyzed.— 
Dr. Jonnesco, the Roumanian surgeon visiting this 
country ‘to show the use of stovaine, performed 
painless operations on four conscious patients. 

December 9.—A plan met the approval of the 
Hudson-Fulton trustees by which the Half Moon 
and the Clermont will be kept in a basin at Spuy- 
ten Duyvil. 
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PROCEED — 
GO AHEAD. 


When train is standing RELEASE AIR BRAKE, 
Raise and lower lamp 
vertically, up and 
down, 


When train is standing. Hold 
lamp at arm’s length above 
the head. 


STOP. 
When running. Swing 
crosswise of the track.” 


TRAIN 
HAS PARTED 

(Broke in two). 
Swing vertically in a circle 
at arm’s length across the 
track. Give signal contin- 
uously until answered by 


engineer with three strong 
blasts of steam whistle. 


BACK. 


Swing vertically in 
a circle across the 
track. Engineer to 
answer with three 1 
short blasts of steam : When train is standing. Swing 
whistle. lantern horizontally in a circle. 


APPLY AIR BRAKE. 


STANDARD HAND AND LAMP SIGNALS FOR RAILROAD MEN. 


Copyright, 1909, by William H. Lee. From “The Standard Guide for Locomotive Engineers and Firemen.” 
By permission of Laird & Lee, publishers. 
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Department of Superintendence 


The meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., will be held in Indianapolis, March 
1, 2 and 3, 1910. ‘The Hotel Claypool has been se- 
lected as headquarters. A circular giving the pre- 
liminary program, hotel rates, etc., will be issued 
soon. The rate from all points east of the Missis- 
sippi River will be one and one-half fare for the 
round trip on the certificate plan, providing that 
one thousand certificates from points more than 
fifty miles from Indianapolis be presented for val- 
idation. From west of the Mississippi, it is be- 
lieved that the same rate will prevail, but this has 
not yet been officially determined. The present 
prospect is excellent for an attendance of many 
more than one thousand members. 

In addition to the regular program of the De- 
partment and of the societies usually meeting with 
it, the Society for the Scientific Study of Educa- 
tion; the Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion; National Convention on Agricultural Educa- 
tion, and the Educational Press Association—the 
following societies will meet at the same time and 
will unite with the Department in one joint ses- 
sion—namely, the American Physical Education 
Association; the American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation ; the Public School Physical Training Asso- 
ciation, and one or two other similar organizations. 

The Local Executive Committee at Indianapolis 
are making most excellent arrangements for the 
accommodation of the members at various hotels 
at reasonable rates, and also for the meeting places 
of the various sessions. There is every reason to 
anticipate that the Indianapolis meeting will be 
one of the largest and most successful in the his- 
tory of the Department. IRWIN. SHEPARD, 


Secretary. 








The NEW IDEA in 


Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS 
READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood presented in the 
Language of Childhood. 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original 
Drawings by 
LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge of 
words that relate to the life and action of the child. 
The beginner really lives and acts through his newly 
acquired vocabulary. .Thus he learns to read as he 
grows in general activity—a natural, all-round devel- 
opment. Very soon the memory and imagination are 
called into play in a most powerful and direct way. 
The plan of the series as a whole is to utilize the child’s 
most vital experiences in his acquisition of a vocabu- 
lary, continually relating his development and growth 
in language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in de- 
tail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading lessons 
and phonic lessons are given in orderly sequence. 
PRIMER: 114 pages. Price 30c. By mail, 36c. 
FIRST READER: 160 pages. Price 36c. By mail, 42c. 
SECOND READER: 186 pages. Price 42c. By mail, 50c. 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c. By mail, 56c. 


Frank D. Beattys & Company 
PUBLISHERS 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK €ITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
A. C. McCLURG & CO.. Chicago, Western Depository 














New Macmillan Books 





CAESAR: THE GALLIC WAR 5 
By Arcuisatp L. Honcegs, Instructor in Latin in the Wadleigh 
High School, New York City. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiii+522 pages. $1.25 net. : 

This is the fourth book in the Macmillan Latin Series edited 
by Dr. J. C. Kirtland. The book includes the entire text of 
the Commentaries, a comprehensive introduction, helpful notes, 
a complete vocabulary and lists of word-groups. Maps in black 
and in color, colored battle plans, and numerous illustrations 
throw light on the text. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 

By Otive M. Jones, Principal Public School No. 120, and 
Eveanor G. Leary and Acnes E. Quis, Teachers Public 
School No. 120, New York: 12mo. Cloth. viii+193 

pages. 80 cents net. 
A clear and practical exposition of the Group System, with 
definite suggestions as to the details of the plans and manage- 

. ment. 














OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


By V. A. Renour, B. A., Professor of History and Political 
Economy at the Pei Yang University, Tientsin. 8vo. Cloth, 
xxii+501 pages. $1.30 net. 

This book is intended to meet the need for a text on General 
History, combining a mature treatment of the subject with sim- 
plicity of language and diction. Numerous maps and _ illus- 
trations are furnished, and an excellent bibliography and a list 
of “selected topics” follow each chapter. 


A MANUAL OF SCHOOL MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 

By Frank R. Rrx, A. B., M. D., Director of Music in the Public 
Schools of New York City. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+266 pages. 
$1.00 net. 

This manual provides the grade teacher not only with an ex- 
cellent and comprehensive series of work-plans covering the 
work of every day in the school year, but also with a valuable 
treatise on method, based upon the author’s wide knowledge and 
long experience. 


ture and yet are called upon to teach the subject wi 
this Manual all necessary assistance. 





ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


For Use in High Schools. By Henry Crew, Professor of 


Physics, Northwestern University, revised by FRanKtin T. 
Jones, Teacher of Physics, University School, Cleveland. 
12mo. Cloth. xiv-+435 pages. $1.10 net. 

A brief yet chear and logical presentation of the fundamentals 


of physics. The plan is well defined, the experiments easy and 
the apparatus simple. Special provision is made for reviews. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


By G. F. Warren, Professor of Farm Crops and Farm Manage- 


ment, New York State College of Agriculture, at Cornell 
University. 12mo. Cloth. xxiv+434 pages. $1.10 net. 
This book meets the need for a thorough-going text on agricul- 


ture for high schools, normal schools and academies. It covers 
the general subject of plants in relation to the soil, climate and 
their environments, raising of live stock, systems of cropping, 
and farm management. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY THE ELEMENTS 


OF AGRICULTURE 


Paper. 382 pages. 12 cents net. 


Teachers who have not had an opportunity to ee oi 
nd in 


THE NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By Frances S. Mintz, Avon Avenue Day School and Eighteenth 


Avenue Evening School, Newark, N. J. 12mo. Cloth. 
226 pages. 50 cents net. . 
A vending book for adult foreign pupils in evening schools. 


The History of the United States is the basis of the selections. 


RECITATIONS FOR ASSEMBLY AND CLASSROOM 


By Anna T. Lez O’Nertt, M. A. 12mo. Cloth, xxv-+442 pages. 


$1.10 net. ; . 
A collection of some five hundred selections in poetry and 


prose, varied in character and of a high literary value, suit- 
able for recitation by both boys and girls in all grades of the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
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Oh, for the Boon 
of Perfect Health 


So sighs the anzmic, sickly maiden, the victim of a dozen 
ills that rack her body and destroy her beauty. The 
factory girl, the toiler, the waiting-maid, the pampered 
daughter of a Captain of Industry, are alike in that they 
all suffer from disorders that rob them of their energy, 
their spirits, their animation, and make of them poor 
despondent sufferers. What's to be done? Is there no 
remedy? Sure. And it is within the reach of all. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


will restore your health by relieving your body of the 
cause of your illness, by regulating the secretions, toning 
your system, cleansing your bowels, strengthening your 
stomach. They will banish indigestion and _biliousness, 
ive you healthy blood, steady nerves, clear complexion and 

| cheeks. With such endowment you need not despair 
of finding the true happiness for which every woman aspires. 


Cheer up. Beecham’s Pills 


Will Bring Health and Happiness 


Women who value good health should read special instructions in every bos. 
Send for our Free Book ‘‘ Help to Scholars’ containing Weights and Measures and 
other useful information. B. F. Allen & Co., 367 Canal Street, New York. 





ARE ICONOCLASTS because we are tearing down the COPYBOOK IDOL 
through which a nation of chirographic cripples has been developed. 3 


ww 
WE ARE CONSTRUCTIONISTS because we are TEACHING THOUSANDS 


OF TEACHERS every year how to teach their pupils a style of writing which forces good 
posture and embraces LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND ENDURANCE. 


THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING is a PROVED SUC- 
CESS in the Public Schools of NEW YORK, BOSTON, and in hundreds of smaller 
cities in the East and Middle West. 


FREE NORMAL COURSES IN MUSCULAR MOVEMENT WRITING are 
offered to teachers in schools in which the PALTIER METHOD is adopted completely. 
The price of this course to others is ten dollars, 


One copy of the self-teaching Palmer;Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
Union Square, New York City 





FINE OPPORTUNITY 
to purchase long established and 
profitable educational cash business 
located in eastern city. Moderate 
amount of cash required. Owner has 
other business. Address, Opportunity 
Educational Advertising’ Agency, 11 E. 24 St., W. Y. 





Educational Progress 


During the past season Superin- 
tendent Wilson, of Beaver Dam, Wis., 
conducted a flower-growing contest in 
the schools of that city. The flowers 
were grown by the pupils in their own 
gardens. First and second prizes were 
awarded in each grade, the first prize 
being two dollars and the second one 
dollar. Sixty flower-beds were in- 
spected. 

State graded schools in Minnesota 
receive State aid to the amount of 
$600 annually. Such schools must 
have at least four departments. The 
annual State aid to schools maintain- 
ing a high school is $1,750. The prin- 
cipal must receive a salary of not less 
than $1,000 per year. 

Thomas Shevlin, a wealthy lumber- 
man, has given $600,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The law of Massachusetts requires 
that the schools of that State shall 
give instruction as to tuberculosis and 
its prevention. 

McGarvey Cline has been appointed 
by the U. S. forestry department to 
be director of the new laboratory at 
the University of Wisconsin, where 
all of the forestry investigations and 
experiments of the government will 
be centered. He will be assisted by a 
staff of eighteen experts, in addition 
to a large number of other assistants. 


Rural Manual Training 


Mr. John T. Patrick, of Wadesboro, 
N. C., is responsible for a movement 
in his county which is bearing good 
fruit. Mr. Patrick wanted to arouse 
an interest in doing practical things. 
He selected an object the uses of 
which were known to the children. It 
was an axe-handle. He offered seven 
prizes, ranging from fifty cents to 
five dollars each, to the schoolboys of 
the county for the best axe-handles 
made by themselves. 
| He thought it would be a good ex- 
|ercise for the girls, too, so he offered 
them five prizes, of from one to ten 
dollars. To get into touch with the 
pupils he wrote a letter to each school, 
to be read by the teacher, with the 
request that every pupil answer, giv- 
ing the letters to the teacher to be 
forwarded to him in bundles. He re- 
ceived as many as fifty letters a week. 
Then he arranged a holiday when 
|the axe-handles were to be delivered 
|in Wadesboro and the prizes were to 
|be awarded. The children were to 
|come in wagons decorated with ever- 
greens. Each school was trained in 
|singing for the occasion, and they 
were asked to sing en route for each 
half mile in the center of which was a 
home. 

The line that reached Wadesboro 
was over a mile long. The children 
deposited their handles, four hundred 
of them, by school groups. Forty-one 
schools were represented. 

Each handle was accompanied by a 
certificate signed by the child and its 
mother, to the effect that it was en- 
tirely the work of the child. The 
prizes were awarded, speeches were 
delivered, and the day was spent in 
picnic fashion. 

The array of handles was so im- 
posing and the work was so well done 
that Mr. Patrick had casés made, like 
gun-racks, for exhibiting them, and 
they entirely covered the walls of the 
savings bank where they were placed. 
An axe-handle is no mean accomplish- 
ment, and to have made one and to 
have had a part in such a holiday as 
Mr. Patrick arranged are incidents 
that will long be remembered in the 
lives of the children. 
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Notes of New Books 


Charles Hubert Farnsworth, Adjunct Professor of 
Music, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has pre- 
pared a valuable text for instruction in the art of music 
teaching. The title of the book is “Education Through 
Music.” Beginning with the kindergarten, the work for 
each school year is logically and systematically presented 
as to problems, teaching plans, suggestions and devices 
to be applied, and the average amount of work to be ac- 
complished each year. Not only are music reading and 
song singing discussed, but the various forms of written 
work in music, from simple dictation to original composi- 
tion, are carefully presented. Teachers who have to give 
instruction in music will find the book exceedingly helpful. 
Cloth, 12mo, 208 pages. $1.00. (American Book Company} 
New York.) 


The material presented in Conant’s “Plane and Spher- 
ical Trigonometry, with Tables,” has been thoroly tested in 
the classroom. The author is Dr. Levi L. Conant, professor 
of mathematics in the famous Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute. There is abstract work enough to give ample prac- 
tice in the mathematical principles, but in addition the 
author gives an unusual number of concrete problems, il- 
lustrating the practical use of trigonometry in the applied 
sciences. The “Plane Trigonometry” is also issued sepa- 
rately, with or without tables; the “Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry” may be had without tables; and the tables 
can also be secured separately. Half leather, 8vo, 302 
pages. (American Book Company, New York.) 


“Around the World,” Book Two, for second and third 
grades; by Stella W. Carroll Tolman. Edited by Clarence 
F. Carroll, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester. This 
book introduces the American child to children in Russia, 
Egypt, India and Scotland. In Egypt he meets little Ab- 
dul; in India, Sila; in Scotland, Donald, while in Russia 
the various incidents are centered around Olga, the daugh- 
ter of the Czar. The way these children dress, the things 
they have to eat, their games, their schools, their homes, 
their fathers and mothers, the queer things they see every 
day in their cities and villages, all these are simply, yet 
vividly, described. Interwoven with the descriptions of 
each life are geographical facts, narrated so clearly and 
simply that they are within the child’s comprehension. 
The book serves admirably for use in geography classes 
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and as a supplementary reading-book. (Silver, Burdett 


& Company, New York.) 


Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” and the “Tempest” have been 
published, in separate volumes, under the title “The New 
Hudson Shakespeare.” The text of the edition is based 
upon a collation of the early folios. Exclusive of changes 
in spelling, punctuation and stage directions, few emenda- 
tions by eighteenth and nineteenth century editors have 
been adopted, and these are indicated in textual notes. 
The notes are printed below the text. The edition has all 
the merits of the old Hudson Shakespeare, with many ad- 
vantages over the old plan. The material has been edited 
and revised by Ebenezer Charlton Black, of Glasgow, with 
the co-operation of Dr. Andrew Jackson George, of Am- 
herst College. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Students of French often find themselves at a disadvan- 
tage after the first year of study because they have neg- 
lected to learn the verb forms thoroly. Harmanson’s 
“French Verb Form” has been designed to obviate this 
difficulty. The book is adapted to the work of the first 
year in college, and may be used to advantage at the be- 
ginning of the second year for general review. Prepara- 
tory schools will also find it very useful. 36 pages. Paper, 
35 cents. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Prof. J. E. McGregory, of Colgate University, has pre- 
pared “A Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis” for 
beginners. It is assumed that the student has learned the 
properties and relations of the common elements and com- 
pounds. The requirements both of colleges and: of the 
best secondary schools are fully met. The complete book 
is intended to cover one year of work as commonly given 
in our colleges. XIV + 133 pages. Cloth, $1.00. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston.) 


Murine Relieves the Eye 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye and Eye Strain. Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced Physi- 
cians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50c. The Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Will Send You Interesting Eye Books Free. 





DAVIS AND JULIEN’S 
FINGER PLAY READER 


Finger plays, games, dramatized stories, rote songs, children’s 
literature, and vocabulary building. By Joun W. Davis, Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Schools, New York City, and Fanny 
Jutien. Cloth. Part I, 35 cents. -Part II, 35 cents. Teach- 
ers’ Edition, Part I, 50 cents. Part II, 50 cents. 


HOAG’S 
HEALTH STUDIES 


Practical instruction in hygiene. By Ernest B. Hoac, M.D., 
Director of Hygiene in Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, 
Cal., and Lecturer on Hygiene in the University of California. 
Cloth. Fully illustrated. 273 pages. 75 cents, 


HOWES’S 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Sets forth simply, clearly, and* with due regard to relative im- 
portance, the names which stand for literary growth in each 
period. By Assy Wittis Howes, author of “Primer of English 
Literature.” Cloth. 160 pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


* practices. By 





WALSH’S 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


Divided into sixteen half-yearly chapters, with systematic re- 
views. Develops: its problems by short methods and business 
Joun H. Watsu, Associate Superintendent of- 


Schools, New York City. Cloth. 292 pages. 50 cents. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
WORD BOOK 


By Ricuarp L. Sanpwickx and Anna T. Bacon. 
words chesen from those most commonly misspelled and from 
high school ‘texts in science, mathematics, history, and English. 
Cloth. 1€9 pages. 40 cents. 


Five thousand 


THE COMMUNITY AND 
THE CITIZEN — 


By ArtHur W. Dunn. Arouses interest in the social order of 
the community, and produces effects lasting far beyond the 
period of school life. Cloth. 278 pages, Illustrated. 75 cents. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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In the “Advanced Physiology and Hygiene,” Professors 
Conn and Budington have written a physiology which the 
high school pupil will enjoy reading. It tells him practi- 
cal things that arouse his interest. It explains what are 
the nutritive values of the various foods he eats; what 
amounts of common foods constitute a proper day’s ra- 
tion; which food habits are beneficial, which are injurious. 
It shows him the necessity of fresh air, cleanliness, sleep 
and exercise in the most convincing way, by making clear 
the scientific reasons which lie behind them. The facts 
of physiology and anatomy are explained with exactness, 
yet .the sense of the simple harmony of the human mech- 
anism is never lost in a maze of technical details. The 
accurate diagrams are a vivid reinforcement of the text. 
Price, 90 cents. (Silver, Burdett & Company, New York.) 


“Selections from the Economic History of the United 
States” is the title of a new book in which Prof. Guy Ste- 
vens Callender, of the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity, has brought together valuable items of informa- 
tion that hitherto have been scattered thru a vast number 
of volumes. He has succeeded in constructing a reliable, 
interesting, complete and connected discourse on the prin- 
cipal topics of our economic history. Economics and poli- 
tics are so closely related in American life that the value 
of this book will be readily recognized. (8vo, cloth. 819 
pages. $2.75. Ginn & Co.) 


“Wood Turning,” by George Alexander Ross, Instructor 
in charge of Wood Turning and Pattern Shops, Lewis In- 
stitute, Chicago, presents a series of practical exercises in 
elementary shop work. It includes a review of the devel- 
opment of the lathe and its parts; a study of the tools 
used in turning; an exposition of the various forms of 
lathe work,—turning between centers, screw-center chuck 
work, turning to templet, face-plate and bell-chuck work, 
staining and finishing work in the lathe; and, finally, rec- 
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ipes for making and applying stains and waxes. Every 
manual training teacher will want a copy of the book. 
(12mo, cloth. Illustrated. 76 pages. $1.00. Ginn & Co.) 


“Music in the Public Schools,” a manual of suggestions 
for teachers, by E. W. Newton. The four essentials for 
teaching this subject are conceptions of good music, voice 
training, sight singing, and musical interpretation, and 
in “Music in the Public Schools” they are developed side 
by side for each of the eight years of elementary school 
life. This development is presented in the form of weekly 
outlines, by means of which results commensurate with 
the importance and dignity of the subject may be more 
easily obtained. These outlines are brief, definite, and 
free from irrelevant matter, and while they may be used 
advantageously with any series of music books, they are 
designed to be used with the New Educational Music 
Course. The book is intended for the use of class teachers 
in the public schools. Price, $1.00. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Since its birth as a magazine for young people, St. Nich- 
olas has published a wealth of material of an instructive, 
as well as entertaining, nature. The gathering of some of 
the historical stories in book form is sure to be appreciated 
by teachers and parents, as well as girls and boys who 
were too young to read the stories as they appeared in the 
magazine. Five books of these stories have been issued: 
“Stories of the Ancient World,” “Stories of Greece and 
Rome,” “Stories of the Middle Ages,” “Stories of Chivalry” 
and “Stories of Royal Children.” 

The books are printed in large, clear type; they are 
profusely illustrated, and they can be cordially recom- 
mended as interesting and valuable, for the schoolroom, the 
library or the home circle. (The Century Company, New 
York.) 


“Making the Best of Our Children,” by Dr. Mary Wood- 
Allen, is a two-volume series of books of child-study for 
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parents. In each chapter the right and wrong ways of 
dealing with some childish difficulty are dealt with. Altho 
some of the examples appear a little far-fetched, on the 
whole the suggestions are excellent and the books are sure 
to prove helpful to parents and to teachers as well. Price 
per volume, $1.00 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


“A Mother’s List of Books for Children,” compiled and 
arranged by Gertrude Weld Arnold, is a book of 270 
pages. It classifies the books in lists of those suited to 
children of various ages, from two years thru fourteen. 
A most valuable summary for teachers and librarians, as 
well as others. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


“Around the World with the Battleships,” by Roman J. 
Miller, is a complete account of the recent voyage made 
by our fleet. The author, as chief Turret Captain, accom- 
panied the fleet, and he tells in a simple, direct and de- 
lightful style all that impressed him on his way. His ac- 
count will be greatly enjoyed, especially by boys. Price, 
$1.25. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


The life of “Abraham Lincoln, the People’s Leader in 
the Struggle for Existence,” by George Haven Putnam, 
is a carefully worked-out study of Lincoln’s career. The 
development of the character and growth of the War Presi- 
dent from boyhood, his work preceding the war and his 
services as President are recorded in outline. Special at- 
tention is given to his relations with his Cabinet and his 
army commanders. Emphasis is laid on the importance, 
for the maintenance of the spirit of the army and the citi- 
zens, of the patience, persistence, and patriotic spirit of the 
President. The monograph contains a reprint of the 
speech given by Lincoln in 1860, at Cooper Institute, New 
York. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


“College Years,” by Ralph D. Paine, is a collection of 
exciting stories for boys, picturing life at Yale University. 
No one is better fitted to write such stories than Mr. 
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Paine. He was graduated from Yale in 1894, rowed on 
the varsity crew, and was a prominent member of his class. 
Those familiar with Yale life will, however, find it difficult 
altogether to reconcile these stories with their knowledge 
or remembrance of college days. Younger readers will 
enjoy the stories because of their intrinsic interest, which 
will hold the attention from beginning to end. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


“Botany of To-day,” by G. F. Scott Elliot, is a study 
of plant life from an entirely different point of view from 
anything hitherto published. The author divests botany 
of the cumbersome technical terms in which specialists are 
too much inclined to bury researches, and the result is a 
timely, up-to-date and thoroly readable book, interesting as 
well to the lay student as to the scientist. The work in- 
cludes twenty-four chapters of reading matter besides bib- 
liography and index, and twenty-seven photographic illus- 
trations. 850 pages. Price, $1.50. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia.) : 


Book Two of “Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form,” 
includes dramatizations of twenty-four well-known stories 
which children will delight in acting out. Among them 
are: The Clever Kid, The Wise Crow, The Wolf and the 
Lamb, The Blind Men and the Elephant, Lazy Kate, The 
Proud Ring-Finger, The Two Millers, The Hole in the 
Dike, The Pot of Gold, and King Alfred and the Cakes. 
Children are dramatic by nature, and they will act out 
plays if they have to write these first. The wise teacher 
will take advantage of a treasure-trove of plays such as 
this book supplies, to turn pupils’ natural likings to prac- 
tical account. Price, 35 cents. (Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


“School Drawing’—a real correlation—is a small but 
valuable book, by Fred Hamilton Daniels, director of 
drawing in the schools of Newton, Mass. It is a book of 
156 pages, containing 76 full-page illustrations, which will 





Tuberculosis Can Be Prevented 





Children who study the Gulick Hygiene Series are taught to 





observe the following rules: 


1. Get plenty of fresh air. 

2.@{Get plenty of sunlight. 

3. Keep clean. - 

4. Sleep with your windows wide open, 
but 


both summer and winter, 
avoid drafts. 
5. Do not spit in public places. 
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Book II. Emergencies - 
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Book V. Control of Body and Mind 


GINN and COMPANY, 
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6. Do not exchange apples, gum, pen- 
cils,"nor anything ‘which you put 
in your mouth. 

¢. Do not chew rubbers or pencils. 

8. Do not use handkerchiefs or napkins 
used by others. 


~ (Fourth Grade) 
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- (Sixth Grade) 

- : (Sewenth Grade) 
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School Apparatus and Supplies 


Write Today For Our Catalogs 





Black Boards, Globes, Maps 
and all kinds of Supplies, catalog S5 
Teachers’ Desks, Tables and Chairs, catalog S6 
School Desks catalog S7 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL HOUSE 


LOWEST PRICES 





NEW YORK 








AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


215 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 











help any teacher to make her school drawing vital. It in- 
terferes with no system of drawing, but it supplements 
them all. It is intended as a desk-book for teachers. Here 
is a partial list of contents: An Indian camp, the ships 
of Columbus, early Plymouth, sunbonnet babies in winter, 
Holland, Japan, the rabbit farm, the chicken yard, etc. 
Price, $1.26. (Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass.) 


Every well-regulated children’s bookcase holds a copy of 
“The Arkansaw Bear.” The thousands of younger boys 
and girls who have loved that dear old bear, written about 
by Albert Bigelow Paine and drawn for them by Frank 
Ver Beck, will be delighted to meet their adventurous old 
friend again in “Elsie and the Arkansaw Bear.” It is im- 
possible to find more wholesome and delightful humor than 
appears in the new Arkansaw bear book. And you may 
be sure the fun will be enjoyed by the elders, for it is 
simply delicious. (Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia.) 


“Rum and Ruin: The Story of Dr. Caldwell,” is a tem- 
perance novel, full of pathetic human incident, relating 
to the unavailing struggles of a promising young physi- 
cian to overcome an inherited craving for liquor. The story 
is said to be based upon real occurrences in actual life. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 25 cents. (Laird & Lee, 
Chicago.) 


“Laird & Lee’s Standard Vest-Pocket English-Italian, 
Italian-English Dictionary” will be found an invaluable 
help to all who wish to learn to speak the Italian language, 
as well as to the large and constantly increasing Italian 
population in America in their efforts to learn English. 
The work is carefully compiled, edited and arranged, and 


contains accurate pronunciation tables and abridged com- 
pendiums of the grammars of both languages. Vest-pocket 
size, 528 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. (Laird & Lee, Chicago.) 


“The Canvas Door” is a love story pure and simple, but 
it is a wholesome one, and leaves a sweet taste in the 
mouth. The conception of the author, Mary Farley San- 
born, is fantastic, but the story is narrated in charming 
style. The characterization of Allegra strikes a keynote 
in the fiction of the season. Price, $1.50. (B. W. Dodge 
& Co., New York.) 


“A Handbook of Hospitality for Town and Country,” 
by Florence Howe Hall, has for its purpose the showing 
forth the true spirit of hospitality, and giving hints for its 
exercise in accordance with present-day customs. The book 
is sure to prove of assistance, and will be most acceptable 
to any hostess or would-be hostess, whether she live in the 
city or the country. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


“Life in the Greenwood,” the newest volume in The Open 
Road Library, places at the disposal of little people some 
of the most fascinating stories in the English language. 
Robin Hood and his men have ever had a charm for young 
and old. Tho an outlaw, he had in him more of the man 
than did the makers of the unjust laws of his time. His 
tenderness to those in trouble, generosity to his men, per- 
sonal honor and love of fair play are the qualities which 
have won for him his many admirers. The editor, in pre- 
paring this volume, has been unusually successful in pre- 
serving the original flavor of the stories. The illustrations 
are in sympathy with the text and add to the attractive- 
ness of the book. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 
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Law Against Hazing 


Colorado ‘has a law against hazing, 
as follows: “It shall be unlawful for 
any person to engage in any of those 
practices commonly called ‘hazing,’ or 
in any acts of torturing, tormenting, 
or in any way maltreating a fellow- 
inmate, employee or student. Any 
person found guilty shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not less than 
five nor more than fifty dollars. Any 
officer, teacher, or student connected 
with any of the State institutions, who 
shall be found guilty of violating the 
provisions of this act, shall, if a 
teacher or employee, be dismissed 
from the further service of such State 
institution, and if a student, his con- 
viction shall work expulsion from the 
State institution he may be attending, 
in perpetuum.” ; 





Normal Course in Play 


The Report of the Committee on A 
Normal Course in Play, published in 
the August number of the Proceedings 
of the Third Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, 
has been reprinted in three courses as 
follows: 

A Normal Course in Play for Pro- 
fessional Directors.—This is the most 
complete course, and is designed for 
the training of professional directors 
by normal schools:and college depart- 
ments of physical education. 

An Institute Course in Play.—This 
course is intended to meet the immedi- 
ate needs of the playground in train- 
ing the workers now in the field 

A Course in Play for. Grade Teach- 
ers.—This course is designed for nor- 
mal schools as a part of the regular 
training of all grade teachers. 

Each of these reprints is neatly 
bound in gray, and contains a table 
of contents for ready reference. The 
price is fifteen cents each. The Re- 
port can also be obtained in its orig- 
inal form at fifty cents per copy, the 
Association having found it impos- 
sible to fill orders for this Report at 
the regular price of fifteen cents per 
number of the Proceedings. 

All orders and inquiries should be 
addressed to the Playground Associ- 
ation of America, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





“Typhoid and Niagara 


At a recent session of the confer- 
ence of the sanitary officers of the 
State of New York, conditions at Ni- 
agara Falls were severely criticized 
by Professor William T. Sedgwick, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Professor Sedgwick is perhaps the 
first authority on Hygiene and Sani- 
tation in the country. He is co-author 
of one of the foremost texts in Physi- 
ology and Hygiene (Hough and Sedg- 
wick’s “The Human Mechanism,” 
Ginn & Co.), and his word carries 
weight. He said: 

“One of the worst plague spots, if 
not the worst, in respect to typhoid 
fever in the United States is Niagara 
Falls, in which the death rate from 
this disease ranged from 107.9 to 
181.6 per 100,000 in the decade of 
1897-1907. 

“The sewage pollution of Niagara 
Falls is a matter of national, not 
merely local, concern, for Niagara 
Falls is visited annually by hundreds 
of thousands of persons from all parts 
of the country, many of whom con- 
— typhoid fever there and die 
of it.’ 





NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


HOW TO STUDY and TEACHING HOW TO STUDY 


By FRANK M. McMURRY 
Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Published August, 1909. Seventeenth thousand now printing. 
12mo, $1.25, net. Postpaid 


Among the cities and towns in which Superintendents are arranging for the use 
of this book with their teachers are: Buffalo, Elmira, and Utica, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Akron, Ohio; Indianapolis and Evansville, Ind.; Brookline, Mass.; and Seattle, Wash. 

The Teachers’ Reading Circles of West Virginia and Utah, also, have adopted it. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By ANDREW S. DRAPER 
Commissioner of Education of the State of New York. 
8vo, $2.00, net. Postpaid 


A collection of some of the most notable of Dr. Draper’s addresses and papers 
thoroughly revised, and embodying the result of an unusually wise and varied experience 
in educational work. These are grouped under the following heads: (1) The Supervision 
and Administration of Schools, (2) Elementary and Secondary Education, (3) The Col- 
lege and the University, (4) Special Aspects and Problems of Education. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 
By M. V. O"SHEA 
Professor of Education in, the University of Wisconsin. 
8vo, $2.00, net. Postpaid 





State Superintendent Cary, of Wisconsin, says: “This book is, in  j judgment, 
Prof, O’Shea’s best; and it certainly is better than anything else of its kind.” 
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SYSTEMATIC OLLECTIONS 
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good case, for $2.00. 40 rocks 
with OK fragments, for $2.00, 24 types of invertebrates for 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
“Every school in the United 
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Teachers’ Agencies 








TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ORKRILM BUILDING 
( dtc AGO 


THE 


= BREWER 





,31 Union Sq., New York 


3 

, T''Twenty-first year, same manager. Has 
servea tnousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 


other high grade teachers always ready. 
"Write, telegraph or ‘phone. 

of vacancies and tells T wee A T 

you about them 


and recommends you 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established, reliable, largest clientage of any Western Agency. Over 8000 
positions filled in Colleges, Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. 
Send now for Hand Book. Try us. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 
is something, but-if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 














TWENTIETH YEAR CHICAGO: 


17 EAST 
VAN BUREN ST. 


The 
B. F. CLARK, Proprietor 


NORTHWESTERN 
OFFICE: 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Teachers’ 


Agency 


EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- 
MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST 
EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND 
COMPETENT TEACHERS 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 405 Cooper Building Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. Spokane, 618 Peyton Building Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 


RE E TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


—— H. £. REED, Manager 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y, 
Syracuse is an educational center. We have exceptional facilities for 
registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week 
in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency aa 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, er. 
































SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 





CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager, - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
Send for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo. Shepherdsville, Ky. Webster, No. Dakota Pendleton, Oregon 
Many desirable positions to offer teachers of the first grade. 
CO-OPERATIVE No enrollment fees. Blank and booklet from any office. 
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Didn’t Wear ’Em 


Jimmie giggled when the teacher 
read the story of the Roman who 
swam across the Tiber three times 
before breakfast. 

“You do not doubt a trained swim- 
mer could do that, do you, James?” 

“No, sir,” answered Jimmie; “but I 
wondered why he didn’t make it four 
and get back to the side his clothes 
were on.” 


An Unexpected Reply 


A very demure little Frenchwoman 
who teaches her native tongue in a 
well-known Southern college, learned 
recently, under embarrassing circum- 
stances, that it is not always safe to 
accept as a final standard of correct 
English what one may casually hear. 
One night at supper, the president of 
the college announced to the assembled 
young ladies and teachers that an in- 
formal musical program would be 
given presently in the college chapel. 

Turning to the dainty Parisian, who, 
in addition to her other accomplish- 
ments, plays the piano well, he said: 

“‘Perhaps Madame Petit will be so 
good as to assist us.” 

The lady addressed arose, and coyly 
replied: 

“TI vill do my durndest, Professeur.” 

—December Lippincott’s. 


Janus 


The poet makes January say: 
“Janus am I, oldest of potentates.” 
Why not make this month say: Pa- 
tron am I of Rheumatism, which I 
make more painful; of Catarrh, which 
I make more annoying; of Scrofula, 
which I develop with all its sores, in- 
flammations and eruptions. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla can be relied 
upon to cure these diseases, radically 
and permanently, and so there is no 
good excuse for suffering from them. 


Our readers will note in the adver- 
tisement of Beecham’s Pills, on an- 
other page, that their New York 
Agency, B. F. Allen & Co., 367 Canal 
Street, will send them on request a 
book entitled “Help the Scholars,” con- 
taining weights and measures and 
other valuable information. The book 
was gotten up at a very large expense 
and is given free by simply sending a 
postal to the firm at the address above 
given. 


It is interesting to note that the 
Isaac Pitman system of shorthand has 
been exclusively re-adopted by the 
New York Board of Education for a 
further period of five years, com- 
mencing January, 1910. This system 
has now been in use in the high 
schools of New York City and vicin- 
ity for upwards of fifteen years, and 
has, by its demonstrated worth and 
genuine merits, supplanted the sys- 
tems previously taught in the above 
schools. 








Iecst and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mrs, Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, ‘CUR WIND COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DIARRHC A, Sold by 
druggists in every part of the world, Be sure to 
ask for ‘“‘ Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” And 

take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a bottle, 


Journal’’ 
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Edgar O. Silver 


Mr. Edgar O. Silver, president of 
the publishing house of Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., died Thursday, November 
18, at his home in East Orange, N. J., 
after a brief illness from pneumonia. 

Mr. Silver was born at Bloomfield, 
Vt., in 1860. He was educated in the 
public schools of Vermont, in Derby 
Academy, Derby, Vt., and in the Wa- 
terville Classical Institute of Water- 
ville, Maine. After one year at Colby 
University, Waterville, he left college 
to teach school and then entered the 
sophomore class of Brown University 
Providence, where he was graanaind 
in 1883 with a degree of A.B., receiv- 
ing in 1886 the degree of A.M. 

Immediately after his graduation 
from college, Mr. Silver entered the 
employ of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., 
publishers, of New York City, remain- 
ing with the firm until April 21, 1885, 
when he founded, in Boston, the busi- 
ness which has since developed into 
the well-known publishing house of 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Since its in- 
corporation in 1892 Mr. Silver has 
been president and general manager. 
In 1897 he removed his business head- 
quarters to New York. The publish- 
ing business to which Mr. Silver de- 
voted his constant thought and care 
developed under his management from 
the publication of a single series of 
kooks into one of the largest and best 
= houses in the publishing 
field. 

Outside of business, Mr. Silver gave 
special attention to‘the study of eco- 
nomics, sociology and finance. The 
breadth of his interests and sympa- 
thies is shown by the number of edu- 

cational institutions and societies for 
human betterment with which he was 
prominently connected. He was a 
trustee of Brown University, of Roger 
Williams University (colored), Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; chairman of the board of 
trustees in Shaw University (col- 
ored), at Raleigh, N. C.; president of 
the Institute of Applied Music, New 
York; trustee of Derby Academy, 
Derby, Vt.; president of the Board 
of Corporations, Peddie Institute, 
Heightstown, N. J.; member of the 
executive board of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society; president 
of the New Jersey Baptist Social 
Union. He was a director of the 
Century Bank of New York City, and 
a member of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce. 

He was a member of the Economic 
Club, of the Republican Club, of the 
Aldine Association, of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Association, of the Brown Uni- 
versity Club, all of New York; of the 
University Club and the Vermont His- 
torical Association of Boston; of the 
Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity and 
the Masonic Order; of the New Eng- 
land Society and the Mosaic Club of 


East Orange, and of the Laurentian ° 


Club of Canada. 

Mr. Silver married on January 4, 
1888, Susan Florence Maine, who, with 
their seven children, survives him. 

With Mr. Silver’s death the educa- 
tional world loses not only a character 
of singular staunchness and strength, 
but one who constantly strove for the 
highest ideals of educational progress. 

The following statement, which he 
recently made regarding the purposes 
that guided him in the conduct of the 
business, is expressive of his whole 
attitude: 

“The plans have, from the very out- 
set, contemplated the establishment of 
a publishing house which should de- 
vote itself especially to the publica- 
tion of school and college text-books, 
musical instruction bboks and stand- 


ard literature of the highest possible 
excellence, in line with the best trend 
of educational thought and practice, 
and adapted to the improvement of 
school Gqammeliinn, to the elevation of 
civic ideals, and to the promotion of a 
love for good litereture. From the 
beginning this purpose has been con- 
stantly in view and the effort has been 
faithfully made to realize this ideal 
and its necessary corollary in sound 
and successful business administra- 
tion.” 

He managed his business as he ‘did 
all the other affairs of his life, with 
unimpeachable honor. His actions and 
decisions were based on fundamental 
righteousness, never on mere expedi- 
ency. In his daily life he constantly 
proved that Christian ideals of con- 
duct could be made compatible with 
the exigencies of modern business. To 
conduct his business, “in all its details 
and relations, on principles commer- 
cially and ethically sound and consist- 
- ” was the realized ambition of his 
ife. 

Mr. Silver’s charity was as large- 
hearted and spontaneous as his sym- 
pathies were wide and generous. His 
interests were not only broad, they 
were vigorous and constructive, and he 
gave unsparingly of his keen-sighted 
ability and purposeful energy to the 
various societies for social uplift with 
which he was connected. In social and | 
business life he was distinguished for | 
his marked courtesy, kindness, cordi- 
ality and sincerity. His untimely death | 
brings a sense of irreparable loss to 
hundreds of friends and acquain- 
tances. 








Gen. O. O. Howard, “the Christian 
soldier,’ whose death was reported 
last week, had a career no less distin- | 
guished in peace than in war. As he_ 
tells his life story in his “Autobiogra- | 
phy,” published by The Baker & Tay- | 
lor Company, he dwells, not without 
pride, upon his services as first head 
of the Freedman’s Bureau, which was | 
organized to better the condition of | 
the negroes at the close of the war. 





The Seventh Annual Convention of | 
the Religious Education Association | 
will meet in Nashville, March 8-10, 
1910. The general topic is to be 
“Church and Education.” The ‘plan 
is to hold from twenty-five to thirty 
meetings. 





A monthly “Journal of Educational | 
Psychology,” including experimental 
pedagogy, child physiology, and hy- | 
giene, and educational statistics, is to | 
be published from Baltimore, begin- | 
ning with January, 1910. The editors 
will be W. C. Bagley, University of | 
Illinois; J. Carleton Bell, Managing | 
Editor, Brooklyn Training School for | 
Teachers; C. E. Seashore, State Uni- | 
versity of Iowa; and Guy a 
Whipple, Cornell’ University. 





The government of Paraguay main- 
tains about twenty students in the 
schools of Europe and the United 
States. The young men are under 
agreement to return to Paraguay to 
assist in the growth of education. 





Mr. Charles Swain Thomas, head 
of the department of English in the 
Newton ( Mass.) high school, is assist- 
ing the educational department of | 
Houghton, Mifflin Company in the ed- | 
iting of its high school texts in Eng- 
lish. Mr. Thomas is a graduate of | 
Indiana University and he has had | 
post-graduate work at Harvard. He 
is the author of a number of success- 
ful high school texts in English. 





Why Contagious Diseases 
Are So Quickly Transmitted 


In Schoolrooms © 


DUCATORS are rapidly coming to a 

realization of the fact that “dust’’ is 
the principal cause of disease transmission 
among school-children. The floors in school- 
rooms are bare, and when large numbers 
of pupils are assembled the constant motion 
of feet produces a continuous circulation of 
dust. From tests made with dust collected 
from schoolrooms and other places of public 
assembly, it has been found that with the 
dust were uncountable myriads of disease 
germs—bacilli of Tuberculosis, Typhoid 
Fever, Diphtheria, Pneumonia and other 
dangerous diseases. 

To do away with this menace, to avoid 
the dangers of dust-poisoning, it is not only 
necessary to provide a system of ample 
ventilation, but also to treat the wood 
floors in such a way that dust and germs 
cannot pollute the atmosphere. 





Standard Floor Dressing has proved it- 
self a perfectly satisfactory dust-preven- 
tive. By keeping the floors at a proper 
degree of moisture the dressing catches and 
holds every particle of dust and every germ 
coming in contact with it. Tests have been 
conducted to determine the quantity of dust 
and number of organisms which would set- 
tle on a given surface. Results prove that 
the dust from floors treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing is twelve. times greater in 
weight than that collected from untreated 
floors. The inference is obvious—the bal- 
ance of disease-laden dust in the rooms 
with untreated floors was circulating 


| through the air, because even after settling 
| on the floor every current of air would 


disturb it and start it afloat again. An- 
other test proved that dust once settled 
upon a floor treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing remained there, and a bacteriologi- 
cal examination demonstrated that 97% per 
cent. of all the disease-germs caught with 
the dust. were destroyed outright. 

Standard Floor Dressing also prevents 


| the wood from splintering and cracking. 


While Standard Floor Dressing is not 
intended for use in the home, it is intended 
for use in public buildings of every de- 
scription. 

It is sold in convenient form by dealers 
in every locality, and may be had in full 
barrels, half-barrels, one-gallon and _five- 
gallon cans. 

Three or four treatments a year give 
best results, and when spread with the 
patent Standard Oiler may be used very 
economically. 

In order to convince those who are really 
interested, we are making an extraordinary 
offer. Select one floor or corridor in any 


| building under your supervision, and we 


will dress that floor with Standard Floor 
Dressing AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 

To localities far removed 
from our agencies, we will send 
free sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. 

Write for our book, “Dust 
and Its Dangers,” and for tes- 
timonials and reports. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 











MENEELY& CO. (yay. 





The Old — hie” 
Meneely yeni. pnd 2 7 LLS iS 
nearly 140 years age, ; COTER 
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Blood Humors Here and There 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, the re- 
Commonly cause pimples, boils, hives, eczema | cently elected superintendent of the 
or salt rheum, or some other form of eruption; | Chicago schools, has substituted for 
but sometimes they exist in the system, indi- | algebra in the eighth grade the study 
cated by feelings of weakness, languor, loss of | of Chicago’s local history and geog- 
appetite, or general debility, without causing raphy. 
any breaking out. — There is a distinct scarcity of plays 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla expels them, renovates, suitable for children. Messrs. Henry 
strengthens and tones the whole system. This | Holt & Co. are to issue about Novem- 
is the testimony of thousands annually. ’ |ber 18th, “The House of the Heart 
Accept no substitute, but insist on having land Other Plays for Children,” by 
| Miss Constance D’Arcy Mackay. The 


H ood *s sy arsa p a ri | la | volume will include nine plays besides 


ee ; the title one. Among them will be: 

In usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets '“The Gooseherd and the Goblin”; 
ee I Cane comedy suitable for June exercises, 
“Nimble Wit and hag ~ iowa indus- 
4 | trial play, “A Little Pilgrim’s Prog- 

Todd Adjustable Hand Loom |ress’; morality play suitable for 
| Thanksgiving, “A Pageant of Hours,” 


| to be given out of doors, and “The Elf 
| Child.” 








New Method of Bread Making 
Consul F. I. Bright, of Huddersfield, 
| quotes the Yorkshire publication an- 
nouncement of a new process of bread 
| making with the use of pepsin in small 
| quantities. The advantages claimed 
by the inventor are that it renders the 
_ ordinary loaf more digestible without 
in any way affecting its appearance 
or flavor; also doing away with all 
risk of the bread becoming sour. The 
loaf sells at 6 cents. 


On Happiness 


Life, aoe all, ’ not so bad as we 

7 x | like to fancy it. venture to say if 

No. 1 LOOM. 20 x 20 in. get —— oe _ pies pore 

| by thanking the Lord for a is ben- 

WEAVING, BASKETRY, AND | efits to us, we should fall asleep long 

KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS | before we got to the grievance with 

which we usually induce insomnia. 

BOOKS ON HAND WORK | =~ world is not a bed of — 

| path we must tread is often hard, 

TODD & TODD | clogged with overwhelming anxieties, 

“The Odd Shop” | cares, and worries, that seem to bow 

: earthward even the idealist’s gaze. 

318 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. But when our shoulders are bent low 

we can at least get some happiness 

out of life by trying to love the bur- 

den we bear, like the little Scotch girl 

FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP @ whom some one met staggering along 

The Carnegie Gollege of Rogers, 0., gives Pree Tuition the country road with a baby in her 
© one studen n each county. repare for county or | a 


: Ss. 
state examination, for a position as Book-k and 
onan ges aga Ded to poestve credit on your College “Can I help you?” the stranger 
se by taking ct by fil. : . 
~ peed certificate or seh oni camabte — “— asked. “The child Seems SO heavy for 
now. 


NORMAL ACADEMIC AND BUSINESS COURSES | The little girl looked up and with 
arith. Methods ‘ Book-keeping an expression of passionate tender- 
ont tang md feom. Shorthand ness said: 

° s. Geog. ' 
History | Hist. Edu | Tat. | Come ark ® “He’s nae heavy. He’s me brother!” 


mon lou ian |i” —Mrs. JoHN VAN VorstT in December 


Lit. Agriculture | Chem. | Bus. Form Lippincott’s. 























Cut ont thisad., draw a line through each study de- 
sired, and mail at once with application for free tuition 


Old Winter 


Old Winter sad, in snowy clad, 
Is making a doleful din; 
But let him howl, till he crack his 
jowl, 
We will not let him in. 


Aye, let him lift from the billowy drift 
His hoary, haggard form, 
And scowling stand, with his wrinkled 
hand 
Outstretching to the storm. 


And let his weird and sleety beard 
Stream loose upon the blast, 
And, rustling, chime to the tinkling 
rime 
From his bald head falling fast. 


Let his baleful breath shed blight 
and death 
On herb and flower and tree; 
And brooks and ponds in crystal 
bonds 
Bind fast, but what care we? 


Let him in at us spy with his icicle 
chimney roar, 
And rattle the window pane; 
Let him in at us spy with his icicle 
eye, 
But he shall not entrance gain. 


Let him gnaw, forsooth, with his 
freezing tooth, 
On our roof-tiles till he tire; 
But we care not a whit, as we jovial 
sit 
Before our blazing fire. 
—THOMAS NOEL. 


A preacher came along Main street 
the other day; it was very evident that 
he was a stranger in the city, for he 
walked up to some boys that were 
playing and said to one of them: 

“Little boy, can you tell me the way 
to the post-office?’ 

The boy said: “Just keep right up 
this street about five blocks.” 

The preacher said: “Boys, don’t 
you know that it isn’t right to play 
marbles in the street? Come with me 
and I will show you the way to 
Heaven.” 

One of the youngsters said: “Oh, 
come off, you don’t even know the way 
to the post-office."—Orpheum Joke 
Book. ‘ 





to Dept. C, 


Carnegie College Rogers, Ohio 





New York University 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


School of Pedagogy fingers absolutely, removing not only every 


Washington Square New York City 


or professional school for the ad- suggestion of dirt, but also any dried, half- 


ran study of education organized on lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 


School and the other professional schools o “ Y ° 
the University. Of the’ 4,000 ae on a dead j skin that distigures the hands, and 


University nearly 600 are in the School. Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 


students, prepared to do advanced work, who ' ‘ ; 
wish to fit themselves for positions in high this 1n So gentle, wholesome a way as to 


schools, normal schools or colleges. or for the 
gee wed of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
ic 


ic schools. Fall term opens September 26. s U cS 8 
A limited a a of Rellowships me Scholar: materially benefit the remaining cuticle. 


gg Og p eer students. 

ulletin describing courses sent on application. 
: THOMAS M. BALLIET, Ph.D, Dean 
Wew York University, New York, N. Y. | 
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